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HOUGH the 
richest man 


Czar of Russia is the 
in the world, and the 


disposal of every penny raised for the 
government is absolutely in his control, 


and though he draws upon it to as great an 
extent as he pleases, as if it were his private 
purse, the home life of the imperial couple 
of Russia is very simple, and almost without 
ceremony. The Czarina in manner is charm- 
ing and diffident, more like a very young 
girl, perhaps, than an empress. 
very easily, and has a trick of drooping 
her head. She dresses as an English lady 


She blushes 


and looks English. 
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Although she has wonderful pearls, star- 
sapphires, and cabochon rubies, she seldom 
wears jewels. The Czar generally dresses 
in simple Russian costume in the palace. 
He, too, has a very quiet and 
ner, but great determination, 
and the Czarina are held in 
those around them. 

The Czar rises at eight, and his toilet 
lasts until nearly nine o’clock, when he sits 
down at his writing-table to discharge such 
important matters of state as do not admit 
of delay. From ten until o’clock 
he enjoys a short rest, during which he 


gentle man- 
and both he 


grei.t awe by 


eleven 
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A 


GRAND DUCHESS OLGA. 


to which he adds numerous 
marginal remarks. During this 
business session His Majesty 
takes one glass of tea after an- 
other, and often a caviar sand- 
wich. The hours from one to 
four he gives to his family, and 
occasionally the aide-de-camp 
on duty is summoned, and the 
Czar then desires to hear if 
there is anything new or inter- 
esting in the papers. 

At four the Czar begins work 
again, sometimes only until six, 
but often until seven o'clock, 
which is the dinner hour. The 
Czar likes simple food, and is 
a very quick eater. He seems 
hardly to have begun when he 
is finished. His dinner consists 
of but few courses, and he likes 
to talk and joke during the 
meal. Banquets are his abom- 
ination, and at the great state 
dinners it is easy to see how 
much His Majesty is bored by 
the lengthy menu. The rest of 
the evening, until ten o'clock, 
he spends usually with the 
members of his family. He 


makes it a point to do so when the ex- 
Empress is present. After this, he re- 


partakes of a light luncheon, and then the 
time is again devoted to work—to the sign- 
ing of documents, to the study of bills and 


the reports of the ministers and governors, midnight 


his study, and punctually at 
goes to bed. Court banquets 
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| 
THE CZAR AND THE GRAND DUKE MICHAEL, 
and festivities interfere now and then apologize within twenty-four hours, adding 
with the daily routine of his life, but the that if the apology did not come he would 
ministers try as much as possible to keep shoot himself. The Czarewitch took no 
his working hours uninterrupted. notice, sending neither excuse nor apology, 
Czar Nicholas is a and the officer kept his 
( curious contrast to his word. The Czar heard 
father. In disposition, the story and was very 
as well as in bodily angry with his son, 
presence, he differs and ordered him to 
strangely from his par- follow the hearse of 
ent. Alexander was not the officer to the grave. 
a highly educated man. But even this terrible 
His elder brother Nich- FUE PALACE: AY TAARSR OTE SEEM lesson failed to cure 
olas had been carefully taught and trained Alexander of his haughtiness. The gentle 
for the responsibilities he was to bear, but ways of the present Czar, and his unwilling- 
his death, at the age of twenty-two, placed ness to hurt the feelings of any one, are in 
Alexander in the position of heir to the sharp contrast to the cruelty of the father. 
throne, and he was then too old to learn, 
nor could he afford the necessary time. 
Before he succeeded to the throne, a very 
unfortunate incident occurred which proved 
how cruel he could be. An _ officer of 
Swedish origin had been sent to the United 
States to order rifles for the Russian army. 
On his return he had to report to the Czar- 
ewitch, who was appointed to superintend 
at the re-arming of the troops. During the 


interview the Prince lost his temper and 
began to scold sharply. The officer replied 
with dignity, whereupon Alexander fell into 
| a fit of fury, and loaded the man with 
insult. The man bowed himself out of the 
royal presence, went home and wrote a 
letter to the heir-apparent, asking him to 
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Unlike his father, he makes a_ point, 
whenever it is possible, of driving out 
alone with the Empress and with a small at- 
tendance. He does not give notice of his 
drives and walks abroad, and is often quite 
unnoticed. The late Czar, when he drove 
out, had the streets lined with troops, and 
always drove in a splendid equipage sur- 
rounded by his guards and attendants, while 
the police now seldom know in what direc- 
tion their Emperor means to drive. The 
etiquette of the Russian court also has be- 
come much less strict since the accession of 
Nicholas IT., and all his subjects are allowed 
admission to his presence. The peasants 
will travel hundreds of miles to bring their 
petitions to him, for they know that the 
Czar will personally receive them and will 
himself read what they have written. He 
is grave in public, but in private he is full 
of fun, and very fond of chafling the 
members of his intimate circle. The Czar- 
ina exactly suits her husband, and a hap- 
pier family life cannot be imagined. Her 
Majesty is almost always with the Czar, 
even when he is at work, and when states- 
men come to see him His Majesty often 
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begs her to stay with them. By 
the Russian people the present 
Czar and Czarina are greatly be- 
loved, but among the members 
of the court there are many whe 


sigh for the times when the 
Czarina Marie Feodorowna was 
reigning Empress, because she 
was - conservative and fondly 
cherished all the tradition of 
court ceremonials. 


The Czar has many palaces, but 
those he most frequently occupies 
are the winter palace in St. 
Petersburg, Peterhof in the su- 
burbs of the city which is 
copied after Versailles, and Liv- 
adiain the Crimea. The winter 
palace can accommodate about 
six thousand persons and contains 
some magnificent apartments; 
but the rooms of the Czar and 
Czarina are very plainly furnished 
in English fashion, and look more 
like the apartments of a middle- 
class family. Like all Russian 
palaces, the winter palace is a 
combination of splendor and seed- 
iness. Visitors are shown through many 
chambers, where everything is adapted for 
the most gorgeous ceremonials of state, but 
other parts of the palace are in a state of pos- 
itive neglect. The balls and banquets at the 
winter palace are celebrated for their mag- 
nificence, especially the fétes of the first of 
January, and have always been worthy of the 
ruler of so vast an empire. At the suppers 
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for three or four hundred 
a unique decoration is often intro- 
duced. Immense orange trees, planted 
in tubs, are placed upon the ground, 


guests 


and so arranged as to come up between 
the compartments of the long tables, 
in which a space is cut out to admit 
of the trunk, allowing the rich foliage 
and fruit to shadow the tables. Soon 
after his accession, the Czar laid out 
four hundred thousand dollars in re- 
modeling and refurnishing the royal 
kitchens at the winter palace. All the 
cooking utensils are of solid silver. 
The spice-boxes are of solid gold, en 
graved with the royal arms, and the 


ranges and ovens are edged with 
silver. The actual cost of rebuilding 
the kitchens was one hundred and 


fifty thousand dollars, the purest black 
marble being used throughout. Among 
the cooking utensils there is a gold 
gridiron that belonged to the great 
Catherine. 

The chief cook draws a salary of 
forty thousand dollars a year and he 
has six assistants and an army of hun- 
dreds of supernumeraries. The *‘leav- 
ings’? must be considerable, for every 
day a large quantity of wines and 
cigars is furnished for the imperial 
dinner, and there is a strict rule that 
no bottle, whether opened or not, 
shall be presented twice at the Czar’s 
table. It is said that this rule is rigidly 
enforced and if so it can readily be seen 
that the lot of a chef in the Russian Royal 
Palace is by no means unhappy. 

The Czar owns the greatest collection of 
china in the world. He has the china 
belonging to all the Russian rulers as far 
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RUSSIA, 


THE DOWAGER EMPRESS OF 


back as Catherine the Great, and it is stored 
in immense closets in the winter palace. 
As the Czar’s suite is immense the winter 
palace is generally well peopled. The 
suite consists of one hundred and seventy- 
three persons, of whom seventy-three are 
generals, and seventy-six extra aides-de- 
camp; to the suite belong fifteen members 
of the imperial family, seventeen princes 
not of imperial birth, seventeen counts, 
nine barons, and one hundred and eleven 
other noblemen. 

The favorite 
imperial family is at Tsarskoye Selo, asuburb 
of St. Petersburg. There is a large lake 
with miniature craft of all nations sailing 
on its waters, and in a summer house on 
the grounds the Czar and Czarina fre- 
quently dine without any attendants being 
present. When a course is finished a bell 
is touched, and the table sinks through the 


sojourning place of the 
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floor immediately, returning with the next 
course upon it, in Arabian Nights fashion. 

The languages used by the Czar and 
Czarina in their private intercourse are Eng- 
lish and German—French and Italian being 
seldom spoken by their Majesties when 
alone. The Czarina did not learn Russian 
until after her betrothal, and though as yet 
she speaks it very slowly, it is with a good 





accent and great distinctness. Nicholas IT. 
is a very religious man and his attendance 
at the ortho- 
dox services is 
quite regular. 
He prefers the 
service of his 
own private 
chapels, though 
on state occa- 
sions he is 
obliged to put 
in an appear- 
ance at the 
Kremlin in 
Moscow. where 
his coronation 
took place. 
This chureh is 
a most remark - 
able building. 
The walls and 
pillars are over- 
laid with gold; 
frescoed angels 
and saints 
picked out with 
real diamonds 
and rubies add 
to the brilli- 
ance, and the 
roof is gay with 
gold and scar- 
let. 

It has been 
said that no 
sovereign is as 
wealthy as the Czar, and it must be added 
that no sovereign is under greater expense. 
The Grand Dukes Vladimir, Alexis, Serge, 
aul and the Grand Duke Michael Nicho- 
ejevitch, as the sons of Emperors of Russia, 
receive from the head of the house an 
annual sum of one hundred and eighty-five 
thousand roubles, which, added to their 
private means, makes them very rich. The 
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wives and widows of Russian grand dukes 
receive forty thousand roubles, their sons 
one hundred and fifty thousand roubles. 
A rouble is equal to about seventy-seven 
cents. It was the late Emperor Alexander 
III. who made the rule that every member 
of the Russian imperial family must spend 
a part of the year in Russia, or else lose a 
third of his allowance. 

More than one good story is told of the 
Czar’s sarcasms and repartee. On one not- 
able occasion he 
reduced a Rus- 
sian general to 
a frightful state 
of consterna- 
tion. It hap- 
pen ed soon 
after his acces- 
sion, and be- 
fore his corona- 
tion, that he 
was cycling in 
the park at 
Gatschina, 
Wearing, as was 
his wont, the 
uniform of a 
colonel. Some- 
thing having 
gone wrong 
with his chain 
he got off to 
adjust it, and, 
just at that mo- 
ment, a pomp- 
ous general 
from a dis- 
tant province 
passed, Not re- 
ceiving the 
salute due to 
him, the officer 
stepped up to 
the supposed 
colonel and 
peremptorily requested an explanation of 
the seeming discourtsey. ‘‘I am so sorry,”’ 
said the Czar, sweetly, ‘‘I have not yet 
had the honor of becoming acquainted 
with you, owing to the shortness of my 
reign, or I should, of course, have done so.”’ 

A prominent Russian statesman is such 
a perfect double of the Czar that he is 
often taken for his imperial ruler. ‘*Count 
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THE CZAR RECEIVING PRESIDENT 


* said the considerate ruler of Russia, 
‘‘why don’t 


to his double, you 


your appearance somewhat—shave off your 


for instance?) You, knocking about 
as you do, and so resembling your unfortu- 
nate Emperor, run terrible risks—frightful 
risks."’ **What!’’ exclaimed the faithful 
count. **What, I resembling Your Imperial 
Majesty as I do, alter my face? Never, 
i **Ah, well, Count ——"’ 
replied the Czar, smiling and shrugging 


beard, 


sir, never!”’ 
his shoulders, ‘tas you will not 
alter your face yourself, some of 
my Nihilist subjects will alter it 
for you, I fear.” 

A characteristic story of the 
Czar’s love of simplicity has been 
going the rounds of St. Peters- 
A certain lieutenant 
who was in a perpetual state of 


burg lately. 


impecuniosity was one day seen 
street car. The 
of the regiment 
were furious at what they called 
an insult to the uniform and in- 
timated to the culprit that he 
had the option of sending in his 


riding in a 


other officers 


papers or being cashiered, and 
the unlucky subaltern took the 
former alternative. Before he had 
time to do so, however, the Czar 
heard of the affair, and with- 
out a moment’s delay donned 
a colonel’s uniform of the 
regiment in question, and saun- 
tering out of his palace hailed a 
car, entered it and sat calmly 
down until it stopped in front 


LOUBET ON HIS RECENT 


alter 





THE CZAR GIVING ORDERS TO AN AIDE-DE-CAMP. 
DUKE CONSTANLINE STANDS IN 


VISIT TO RUSSIA 


He desired 


addressed 


of the barracks. the officers 
to be called, 


‘Gentlemen, I have just ridden from the 


and them thus: 
palace in a street car, and I wish to know 


if you desire me to send in my _ papers? 
I presume I have disgraced my uniform.”’ 
the nervously, 
that.*’ 


with an 


‘*Sire,’? replied 
‘*Your Majesty could 

‘* Then, ’ the 
amused smile, ‘tas I have not degraded the 


major, 
never do 
replied Czar 


uniform, Lieutenant D. cannot have done 


FE pro 


THE GRANT, 


THE REAR. 
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LIVADIA IN THE 


so, and will thus retain his commission in 
this regiment, even if he, like me, dares 
to ride in a public conveyance.’ 

The Czarina is as fond of a joke and a 
prank as is her lord. During last sum- 
mer’s visit to Kiel she and her sister, 
Princess Heinrich, were paying a visit on 
Sunday morning to an art shop in the Dan- 
ische Strasse. A crowd of inquisitive citi- 
zens waited outside to see the ladies come 
out, and it was a crowd which increased 
every minute. Half an hour, and an hour 
went by, and still the expectant ones 
waited in vain, until a whisper went round 





THE IMPERIAL PARTY ON 





CRIMEA, ONE OF 


THE CZAR’'S FAVORITE PALACES. 

that the Czarina and the Princess were back 
at the Schloss. On perceiving the dense- 
ness of the crowd Her Imperial Majesty 
asked the manager if he had not a back 
exit to his house. She was told the way 
was barred by a low wooden fence. ‘‘Oh, 
we can manage that,’’ laughed the Russian 
Empress, ‘‘if you can lend us a ladder.”’ 
That useful article was found and placed 
against the boarding, and over sprang the 
royal ladies, thoroughly enjoying the fun. 
They went through the court, reached the 
street on the other side, and regained the 
Schloss, not far away, in a few minutes. 


A STROLL THROUGH THE FOREST. 





T was said of Mr. Gladstone that he sub- 
scribed for the American editions of the 
American magazines in order that he might 
see the American advertisements, claiming 


that they 
were to him 
a clearer eXx- 
hibit of the 
country’s 
progress than 
he could ob- 
tain from any 
other source. 
Undoubtedly 
the front and 
rear pages of 
the great 
magazines 
furnish inter- 
esting read- 
ing matter 
for millions 
of readers, if 
we may judge 
by the vast 
sums of mon- 
ey annually 
expended 
upon them. 
Yet .i¢ 28 
scarcely more 
than a score 
of years since 
the maga- 
zines were 
without this 
feature that 
now receives 
hardly less 
attention 
than the text 
itself. 

Years ago 
it was dis- 
covered by 
advertisers 
that a first- 
class maga- 
zine was val- 
uable because 


it was the companion of the hour of rest. 
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By JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 





A FALL HAT CHARMINGLY DISPLAYED. 





periodicals—on grassy banks, stretched at 
full length, magazine in hand; in parlor 
car, traveling leisurely across the continent, 
turning over the pages of the latest month- 


lies; in the 
sand by the 
seaside, on a 


month’s va- 


fcation, a 


magazine as 
companion; 
on winter's 
night snugly 
ensconced by 
blazing fire, 
turning over 
the newest 
‘*Harper’’ or 
‘* Century, ”’ 
while the 
wind howls 
without and 
snow piles 
up. As the 
magazine is 
peculiarly 
the compan- 
ion of leisure 
hours, when 
the mind is 
free to ac- 
cept new im- 
pressions, it 
follows that 
persons hav- 
ing words 
worth saying 
to the public 
find in these 
advertising 
pages a sure 
access to a 
large class of 
busy people 
who can be 
reached in 
no other way. 

And so, 
from half a 
dozen pages 


If made up of small announcements thought- 


you wished to reach people with minds free lessly and unattractively placed in display 


from business cares you could do soin these type, the magazine advertising pages have 
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grown until they now are very 
often as numerous as those of the 
text in the same magazine; while 
the care and, I might say, genius 
employed in their preparation fully 
equal that bestowed on the readin 
matter of the magazine. 

And this is saying a great deal, 
for no expense is to-day too great 
for any of the leading monthlies to 
hesitate about incurring, if only 
the results be commensurate. ‘*Get 
the best, at whatever cost,’’ may 
be descibed as the motto not of 
one magazine but of at least the 
half-a-dozen leading periodicals. 
All over the world agents are work- 
ing and letters and cablegrams ar- 
riving to secure material for the 
reading pages of the magazine, and 
likewise for the advertising pages 
a thousand able brains are con- 
stantly busy devising copy, artists 
designing attractive illustrations 


ov 
So 


and skilled typographers studying 
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FOR A CITY DRY GOODS STORE. 











A FASHION IN SUMMER PARASOLS. 


out new and attractive forms. Millions of dollars are 
being spent and talent the most costly is constantly being 
brought into requisition to see that money shall be em- 
ployed only in the most effective ways. 

The result of this is shown in the evolution of the art 
of advertising. To-day not only are the statements which 
are to appear in type carefully thought. out, but every 
cranny and nook of art is being ransacked to lend some 
attractive illustrative feature to the text. 

When it is remembered that a single page of that 
admirable publication, ‘‘The Ladies’ Home Journal,’’ is 
sold for five thousand dollars for one insertion only, it 
will readily be perceived how great should be the skill 
which designs that page—a little bad taste in expression 
or a blunder in selecting the art arrangement and half 

the value of the advertisement may be lost. The men 

who handle the pages which appear in the leading 

periodicals must deal in large figures—a stroke of 

genius may count for a hundred thousand extra dollars 
a stupidity may mean a loss of tens of thousands. 
Speaking of a stroke of genius, we of a certain age 
all recollect, and will recall to our dying day, that 
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famous soap certificate. It was written 
at the time when Beecher and Patti 
and Mary Anderson were appearing in 
all the public prints, certifying to the ex- 
cellence of various kinds of soap. This 
particular ‘‘soap certificate’’ exhibited a 
picture of a sadly dilapidated-looking 
tramp, bent over a desk, with cramped 
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SUCCESSFUL POSES. 


fingers and drawn mouth, writing the cer- 
tificate. On the wall above him were litho- 
graphs of Beecher and his testimonial, Patti 
and her recommendation, and Mary Ander- 
son’s beautiful face above her soap certifi- 
cate. The tramp's endorsement read : **Two 
years ago I used your soap; I have used no 


other since’’—and the condition of his face 
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and hands bore testimony to his veracity. 

It was one of those things before which 
every man and woman stopped—and 
laughed—and carried away a lasting mental 
impression of the name of that soap. 

I have heard the value of that cartoon 
to the soap manufacturer estimated at a 
price which would more than rival that of the 
greatest canvas of Meissonier—even exceed 
that of the famous old master purchased 
last year by Mr. Pierpont Morgan. 

Ideas so salient are, however, seldom at 
command, and as the search for novelty is 
persistent it seems now to be focusing itself 
most. often in the direction of beautiful 
faces. Such are eternally new and always to 
man or woman delightfully interesting. If 
a new fur boa is to be presented to the 
public it follows that the most attractive 
setting is a beautiful face. And so for 
costumes and hats and skirts and corsets. 
Year after year the advertisements of these 


articles have come to be more and more 
attractive through the use of pretty faces 
and graceful figures. 

At one period there was a disposition to 
use indelicate drapings. But in the course 
of time it came to be understood that good 
taste required that everything offensive 
should be eliminated, and that that adver- 
tisement was most effective which attracted 
all and offended none. 

The growth of two arts was necessary to 
bring about the present development of 
artistic advertising. The first of these was 
photography. Even fifteen years ago pho- 
tographic art meant chiefly portraiture. 
The positions were fixed in conception, and 
fixed also by a couple of iron prongs, which, 
placed behind the subject’s head, accom 
plished the purpose, but too often, of 
immortalizing a stony glare and more or 
less unnatural position. 

Tue CosMOPOLITAN was, it is believed, 
in the very advance-guard in the new con- 





A FAN ADVERTISEMENT. 
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A FANCIFUL ART-POSE. 
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FOR AN ADVERTISEMENT OF OUTING GOODS. 


ception of the art of photography. In the 
vear 1890, as a novelty, Mr. Sothern, Miss 
Virginia Harned and some others were in- 
duced to pose for the illustrations of a story 
—the very first attempt, it is believed, in 
this direction. The idea proved popular, 
and photographie artists sprang up who 
extended its scope, until to-day the pic- 
tures produced by careful selection of mod- 
els and artistic posings are very wonderful. 

The other art which required develop- 
ment was that of photo-engraving. No 
sooner was this wondrous invention made 
than it became a study for a thousand ex- 
perts. Its limitations were presently fairly 
understood, and then supplemented by the 
brush of the artist ‘‘retoucher’’ and by 
the art engraver who conquered engraving 
on copper as perfectly as he had formerly 
acquired the cutting of wood. 

These two arts making possible the won 
derful results which we see to-day in mag- 





























azine illustration, there sprang 


up a new class of photograph- 
ers who devoted themselves to 
securing attractive models and 
to making patient study of poses 
calculated to interest the public 
in connection with the subjects 
to be advertised. 

No longer were beautiful 
faces used to illustrate gowns 
and laces only. A great rail- 
way system saw fit to pose a 
charming summer girl with 
fishing rod in hand—a boat and 
lake near by—and a suggestion 
to lovers of all degrees that 
along that railway’s route were 
lakes and pleasant summering 
places innumerable. Through- 
out the length and breadth of 
the land that young woman, 
that fishing-pole, that lake and 
boat are to-day as well known 
as the face of President Wash- 
ington. 








A CAMERA ADVERTISEMENT. 
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humblest that travels and 
reads will tell you that he 
is mysteriously inclined to 
regard the mechanical ad- 
justment of the covered 






























apparatus which hangs at 
the charming young wo- 
man's hip as_ being of 
a highly superior order of 
merit because of the beauty 
of face and raiment. Cer- 
tainly no young woman 
who can dress so cleverly 
and with such good taste 
would be guilty of carry- 
ing a camera not of the 
most skilful mechanical 
construction. 

What will be the adver- 
tising pages of the year 
1910 _if the art continues 
to progress in the ratio of 





the past ten years? It is 
difficult to foresee. One 
phase has already been re- 
cently outlined. 

It is what might be 





AN ADVERTISEMENT FOR SUMMER 
NEGLIGEES. 

Another friend of the public 

equally well known, whether 

on the Pacifie or the Atlantic, in 





Maine or in Florida, is the jaunty 
girl in bewildering summer rai 
ment having a photographic 
apparatus gracefully swung 
from a strap over her 
shoulder. 

What is the psychology of 
using a pretty face? The GOWNS DISPLAYED FOR FASHION PLATES. 


2 
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another similar article which 
continues the subject under 
discussion, introducing some 








new phase of the matter or 
amplifying some detail already 
considered. The very extent 
of the space used gains a 
hold on the attention of the 
reader. 

The first impulse of the 
man who casually turns over 
the advertising pages is one 
of curiosity as to the im- 





portance of the business 
which can afford such a great 
expenditure as that represented 
by a ‘‘serial advertisement.’ 
That in itself is almost a 
guaranty of excellence. 
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HAT AND PARASOL, 
called the ‘‘serial advertisement.’* A more or less 
lengthy argument is made, depending for its results 
upon exactly the same conditions as those which affect 
the political campaign speech. It contains facts, fig- 
ures and reasons intended to appeal to the intelligence 
of the reader and form the basis of a permanent im- 
pression upon his mind. It consists no longer of a 
single page, but of many consecutive pages. It is to 
all intents and purposes an article on the subject con- 
sidered, made up of details of sufficient importance to 
command the attention of the general reader. It is 
scrious in scope, and aims to be logically convincing 





—never trivial. In the next number it is followed by A MODISTE’S MODEL 
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Then the interest being invited, if the one of the later ones, will refer to those 
subject justifies the space and the writer already published. In this way the ad- 
understands the work in hand, the atten- vertisement gains a longer life than those 
tion can be held to the end, and the which occupy a small space in the same 
instalments which appear during the fol- periodical. 
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A PLATE USED BY A FUR HOUSE, 
lowing months will be at once turned to Perhaps one thing which gives the maga- 
and carefully read by those whose interest zines of to-day a hold on the American 
has been aroused by the opening article. people is the fact that never a taint of 
At the same time the reader who has commercialism appears in the text proper 
missed the first instalments, coming across of any one of the leaders in the field. 
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Worth millions of dollars 
as investments, these maga- 
zine properties, as a simple 
matter of business, must 
guard jealously the unpur- 
chasability of their pages. 
Any one of the great month- 
lies would be foolish to 
admit a single line of paid 
advertisement into the body 
of the magazine, because 
the injury from such a 
course might easily cost hun- 
dreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. 

The public does not, how- 
ever, generally understand 
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TO ATTRACT MAIL 
ORDERS. 


what sacrifices are 
made to maintain the 
character of the adver- 
tising pages. It is a low 
estimate to say that 
from forty to fifty thou- 
sand dollars of advertis 
ing is rejected by Tur 
CosMOPOLITAN each year, 
including the advertis- 
ing of unsound schemes 
and articles injurious to 
men and women.  Per- 
haps that should be 
taken into consideration 
when, as often happens, 
a reader does not agree 
with the ideas advanced 
in a certain article. 
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IN ‘THE CARDINAL.” 


prominence in the plays in which they appeared. 


doubt they aroused a correspondingly small 
interest in the audience—an interest as large 
perhaps as an audience of to-day feels 
in the performances of present day stage 
children. 

Such an enthusiastic hero-worshipping 
people are we that we find it next to im 
possible to believe that Miss Ellen Terry’s 
childish acting would not have been remem- 
bered by us much more vividly than that 
of the little girl who was with Mr. Willard 
when he played Tom Pinch, or that Mr. 
Jefferson as Jim Crow would not have 
amused us far more than did the. funny 
little boy who played Pompey in ‘*Peg 
Woffington’’ at the Castle Square Theater. 
We are reluctant to agree to the fact that 
those stage children at that time were no 
more important in the play than are these 
stage children at this time. 

At least half of the plays produced du- 
ring the past theatrical season have required 
the services of children; throngs of them, 
as in ‘‘Ben Hur,’’ ‘‘Lovers’ Lane,’’ and 
**The Unwelcome Mrs. Hatch ;’’ small groups 


CHILDREN OF THE STAGE. 
By ELIZABETH MCCRACKEN. 


JOT a few of the eminent players of the pres- 
I ent time began their stage careers when they 
were little children. Miss Ellen Terry made her first 
appearance on the public stage at the age of eight 
years as Mamillius in ‘‘The Winter’s Tale;’’ Miss 
Annie Russell appeared first at the age of ten years 
‘*Miss Multon;’’ Mr. Joseph Jefferson 
was but three years old when he made his profes- 
as Jim Crow; Mrs. Fiske was about a 
year younger when she made her first public ap- 
pearance as the Duke of York in ‘‘Richard III.,”’ 
and no older than three years when she played one 
of the apparitions in ‘*Macbeth;’’ Miss Julia Mar- 
lowe was a small girl of twelve years when her stage 
life began; and Miss Maude Adams was only nine 
months old when, as a little child of the theater 
recently told me, she played ‘‘the part of a baby’ 
in ‘*The Lost Child.’ 

How interested we all are in these stage children 
did not see! With what delight we 
listen to stories about their childhood triumphs and 
despairs, and how eagerly we welcome the quaint 
old photographs of them in their baby réles! We 
often wish that we might have seen these stage 
children; quite as often do we forget that in no case were they famous as children. 
They had no such renown as Elsie Leslie or Tommy Russell, and very far from such 


as Jeanne in 


sional début 


whom we 
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They acted their small parts, and no 
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IN ‘‘ PEG WOFFINGTON.” 


of them, as in ‘*The Forest Lovers,”*’ 


‘*Quality Street,’’ and ‘‘A Doll’s House ;”’ 
occasionally, only one child has been 
needed, as in ‘*Little Italy,’’ ‘‘The Climb- 
ers,’’ ‘*The Girl and The Judge,’’ ‘*The 
Cardinal,’’ and several plays given by 
local stock companies. Unless the child's 
part in a play is of exceptional importance, 
a child to act it does not usually travel 
with the company, but is engaged in each 
city in which the play is produced. Of 
all the children who appeared in the plays 
just mentioned, only three were regularly 
and continuously with the companies in 
which they were needed; the others were 
changed almost as many times as the the- 
aters in which the companies played. 

This seems rather a hazardous plan, but 
evidently it is not. Once I asked a player 
whose play included a child's part, ‘* What 
happens when you cannot find a child to 
take the part?’’ She laughed. ‘‘I always 
can!’ she said easily. 

Last summer the little girl who played 
the child’s part in ‘*Rosedale’*> and in 
‘*The Charity Ball’? came to spend a few 
weeks with me in the country. Just as 
the daisies were exactly the right size for 
chains, as she plaintively said, her mother 
sent her a part, and intimated that she 
must return to the city and be taught it. 

In order to prolong her visit, I offered 
to teach her at least the lines. They were 


numerous and difficult, and we spent many 
half-hours over them. The little girl never 
suggested that she could not or that she 
did not wish to learn them. One afternoon, 
when she had repeated them ten times, and 
still not quite correctly, I said, ‘*If you are 
tired you need not try them again to- 
day.’* She was only eight years old, but 
the actor’s instinct was strong in her, **] 
am tired, but I don't want to stop till I 
get them,’’ she said stoutly. ‘*Just as 
soon as you say them without one mis- 
take,’* IT said, **we shall go down and get 
pink ice cream.*’ She tried again and still 
again, and finally she said the lines to the 
last word without a mistake. In the play 
the child dies with the last word; and the 
small player closed her eyes as she said it, 
and gave a soft little sigh. Then she 
sprang to her feet, tossed the paper on 
which the part was written into the air, and 
asked gaily, ‘*Will the ice cream be just 
pinky, or a nice bright strawberry color?’’ 

Of course I saw her play the part. 

‘*Was I all right in it?’’ she asked me, 
shortly afterward. ‘*Did I speak nice and 
clear, and *member not to fidget?’’ *‘*Yes,"’ 
I replied, ‘‘you did, but in one place you 
twisted your lines.’’ She reflected. ** But 
it wasn’t my fault,’’ she said earnestly. 
‘*The leadin’ lady called me ‘darling’ in 
the wrong place. Didn’t you notice she 
did, and twisted my cue?’’ 

This little girl invited me to come to 
the meeting 
of a dra- 
matic club, 
and one day 
when I went 
she intro- 
duced me to 
the children 
I did not 
know with 
descriptive 
comments) as 
delicious as 
they were 
varied. “ne 
brouc’.. for- 
ward one of 
the small boys 
who had been 
in ‘‘Quality 
Street.”’ 
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had not acted; she gravely said 
he had **just been an extra.”’ 
The boy turned upon her in- 
dignantly. ‘*Well, ain’t that 
actin’, if it’s done right?"’ he 
hotly demanded. Who shall 
say that it is not? 

If we listen to the words of 
any simple and unaffected child 
we shall hear much that we 
have read in the books of our 
most profound scholars. 
Quaintly as they express them, 
some of the opinions of the 
smallest children of the stage 
echo the opinions of the 
vreatest critics of the 
acted drama. 

One day I went to a 
May party in the woods 
with about twenty of 
the little stage chil 
dren, Thad my camera 
with me, and they 
helped me take photo- 
graphs in the most 
enthusiastic fashion. 
I chose for a model 
the little fair-haired 
girl who played the 
part of Roxalana in 
‘*Peo  Woftington.*’ 
She was sitting on the 
grass making bouquets 
of the wild flowers. 





“If only you 
had a few more 
flowers-——" 
I began: but be- 
fore I could 
continue the other 
children -had 
added all their 
own. They fas- 
tened them in her 
hair and the frills 
of her dress, 

filled her lap 

with them, 

scattered them 

about her feet, 

and gave her 


WITH SARAH BERNHARDT IN 


‘LD AIGLON.”” one in her hand. 
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IN ‘THE CHARITY BALL.” 


**She looks like she 
was going to play 
Ophelia, *’ one of the 


other little Girls whis- 
pered to me. ‘‘Per- 
haps some day she 
may,’’ I said. ‘*May- 
be.’ the child 
agreed; ‘‘only,’’ she 
added pensively, 
‘*Shakespeare’s kind 
of goin’ out on the 
stage.’’ Could any- 
one sum up the theat- 
rical condition more 
accurately? 

The tiny girl who 
was the May Queen 
with Mrs. Fiske in 
**The Unwelcome Mrs. 
Hatch’’ followed me 
—or the camera—faithfully about; she had 
a banana in one hand and a doughnut in the 


RECREATION. 


other, which she ate in alternate bites, and 
between the bites she put questions to me 
and advised me with regard to taking the 
photographs. ‘*‘Now, I want to take you 
—with your flowers,’* I presently told her, 
and she turned and solemniy faced the 


camera. ‘*Could you smile?*’ I asked. 
**Won't you—if you feel like smiling.”’ 
She laughed outright. ‘‘Oh, I feel like 
smiling —*’ she cried, ‘‘but even if I 


didn’t I could !"’ 

Most of the little stage children are 
equally sturdy and light hearted. We have 
all read about the tears Miss Terry shed 
when as Mamillius she fell over her 
little cart and the audience laughed. She 
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IN ‘* ROSEDALE.” 


thought she had ruined at one and the 
same time the play and her career as an 
actress. One of these stage children of the 
present day who was in ‘*The Forest 
Lovers’’ with Miss Bertha Galland told 
me that she tripped and fell one night 
when she was running about in the forest 
on the stage. ‘‘But I told the manager it 
made it all the more real,’’ she said, ‘‘be- 
cause, you know, children are so likely to fall 
down when they are playing in the woods. *’ 

She romped with the other children at 
that May day party in the real woods quite 
as joyously as though she had never pre- 
tended to romp with them in the stage 
woods. They all had gathered paper 
flowers, but they had lost none of the 
child’s love for gathering real ones. 

There is, indeed, no reason why they 
should lose it, for the children of the 
theater are different from other children 
only intheirenvironment. They are deeply 
interested in the stage and the people of 
the stage whom they know; they talk of 
little else, but do not the small boys of a 
college town prattle about the ‘varsity crew, 


and does not the artist’s little girl dabble 
with brushes and paint? 

They are kind and gentle children, the 
small girls and boys of the stage. The little 
girl who visited me was a never-ceasing 
marvel to the servant who attended to 
some of her wants. During her first visit 
I happened to be away the greater part of 
one day, and when I returned a tale of 
true wonder met me almost at the very door. 
‘*Tt’sasizht of children I’ ve knowed, Miss, ’’ 
were the awed words with which I was 
greeted as the door was opened, ‘‘but that 
one is ahead of ’emall. ‘Will ye have 
jam on your bread, or sugar?’ I asks her 
at four o’clock, same as you said to. 
‘Whichever you’ve got most handy,’ she 
says that sweet. Did ye ever hear the like 
of that? An’ at half past, when I puts on 
her white dress, an’ brushes her hair an’ 
fixes her all neat, ‘Thank you,’ says she! 
Which if I do say it, Miss, your own niece 
don’t be sayin’!’’ I actually blushed for 
my family connections as I listened to these 
eulogies of my small guest. 

She is, indeed, an exceptional child, but 


the little boy who was in ‘* King Charles I.”’ 
oe r 
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quite equals her in sweetness of temper. 
At the May party he and another boy were 
given slices of plain bread and butter. ‘‘I 
wanted a doughnut,’’ the other boy whis- 
pered. ‘‘So did I,’’ his companion replied 
cheerfully, ‘‘but there’s no use makin’ a 
fuss about it.”’ 

We all know the children of the theater 
—in the theater we have seen them many 
times. Possibly, we gave them no more 
than a passing thought; perhaps we said, 
as I have many times overheard spectators 
say, ‘‘The stage is no place for children; 
they should be at home, asleep!*’ We 
may have felt that they added something 
to the scenes into which they came. Prob- 
ably some of us were curious about their life 
off the stage, and wondered whether they 
were as happy and as lovingly and well 
cared for as we would wish all children in 
the world to be. We may even have 
speculated as to their futures, not only on 
but off the stage. 

It is a question as to whether their child- 
ish efforts in the play are of benefit to the 
children of the theater in their more ma- 
ture dramatic work. Some great actors 
were stage children, and some equally great 
were not. Of the many persons who have 
appeared on the stage in childhood very 
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ONE OF SIR HENRY IRVING'S COMPANY. 
few have attained to any later prominence; 
very many have not even continued in the 
dramatic profession. 

Among the little children whom we saw 
on the stage last winter, and shall no doubt 
see on the stage next winter, there may be 
one or two, or even more, who in the 
future shall be called great, and there may 
not. In the course of the years we shall 
see. 

Meanwhile, the children of the present- 
day theater are very near us; they should 
never lack our sympathy and our help. 
We may wish that they were not on the 
stage; but since it seems, as it always 
seemed, inevitable and necessary that they 
should be, we may not forget that it is our 
happy duty to help them whenever and 
They are tender little 
human chil’ ren, and in so many small, as 
in so many large, ways, one may help a 
child. And we all know that Phillips 
Brooks said ‘‘He who helps a child helps 
humanity.’’ 

These little children may add new and 
brighter glories to our American stage, but 
whatever they may be in the future, they 
are now only little children, innocent and 
simple-hearted, friendly to every one, and 
most dear to all those persons who truly 
know them. 


however we can. 
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PROBLEMS IN 


By Booker T. 


ya I began the work of founding 


what isnow known as the Tuskegee 


Normal and [Industrial Institute, near the 
little town of Tuskegee, Alabama, I did 


not have a dollar to put into the work, nor 
did the institution own a dollar’s worth of 
property. In looking about for a place in 
which to make a beginning, I happened to 
find an abandoned shanty that was about 
sixteen by twenty-four feet. This shanty was 
in such a condition that it was nearly ready 
to tumble down. The floor had holes in 
it so large that one had to be careful to see 
that one’s foot did not slip through them. 
The walls were in about the same condition 
as the@loor. When it the water 
would pour in at nearly every part of the 
house. At sucha time the students would 
sit upon their books in order to keep them 
dry. More than once do I remember that 
when I would be hearing a recitation, one 
of the students would get an umbrella and 
hold it over me to shield me from the rain. 

The seats on which the students sat were 
in many cases large rails or a split log 


rained 
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EDUCATION. 
WASHINGTON. 


stones, or had 
There was no 


which rested some 
pegs driven into it for legs. 
teacher's table, and a portion of the time 
I used a dry goods box for a seat. Of 
course, blackboards and such luxuries were 
hardly to be thought of. Books were very 
scarce. At time I tive 
dents preparing a lesson from one book ; 
the two who sat upon the front seat had a 
book between them, directly behind them 
there were two others looking over the 
shoulders of the first two, and behind the 
last two there was a fifth looking over the 


upon 


one saw stu- 


shoulders of all four. 

During the first two years in the history 
of the Tuskegee Institute I spent a good 
deal of time, mainly on Saturdays and 
Sundays, traveling by dirt road through 
the country, letting the people know about 
the school and studying their actual con- 
ditions and needs. While on these journeys 
I made it a point, as far as possible, to 
see the people in their actual every-day life 
—to see them in their homes, their fields, 
their schocls and churches; in real life rather 
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than in a stimulated, artificial life. With 
this in view, I confined myself carefully 
to the rural distriets and smaller towns 
where the majority of our people live, and 
made my visits among them without notice 
of my coming being given. I found that 
the food of the people generally consisted 
of corn bread and a piece of fried fat bacon; 
with now and then a little ‘‘greens’’ or 
molasses. The meal was usually eaten with- 
out any pretence at sitting down at a table. 
Each individual would eat his portion from 
the hand, and often while sitting by the fire, 
or walking about in the yard, or perhaps 
more often while on the way to the cotton- 
tield for the day's work. Asa rule the peo- 
ple lived in cabins containing but one room. 
Sometimes I found as many as ten who slept 
in one room, and they would be of all sexes 
and all sizes, often including several who 
were in no way related to the family. It 
Was rather an interesting experience to find 
myself waiting on the outside of 
the cabin at night for an oppor- 
tunity to go to bed. But neither 
poverty nor the want of the sim- 
plest conveniences and comforts 
of life was the worst feature in 
the conditions which I found. 
This was the gloom that seemed 
to be cast over every one by rea- 
son of the constant presence of 
debt: debt for the rent of the 
land, the mortgage on the crop, on 
the mule or cow, as well as 
debt for clothes, for food. for 
whisky, for tobacco, for snuff. 


These debts not only covered in many cases 
the present year’s operations, but had over- 
lapped and would inevitably extend far into 
the future. Thus it was true that the past, 
present and future were mortgaged. The 
time was when I was rather inclined to 
blame the southern white man for the debts 
of the colored people, but closer observation 
has taught me that one of the main things 
that the southern white man has to guard 
against is to keep the negro from going 
too deeply into debt, and that, but for the 
refusal of many southern merchants and 
bankers to give more credit, both the negro 
and the southern white people would be 
farther in debt than they are. 

In inspecting the schools, while I was 
on these journeys, I found that they were 
in about the condition that my school was 
in when I first came to Tuskegee; that they 
rarely were in ses- 
sion longer than 
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four months, while the ignorance and incom- 
petency of most of the teachers was some- 
thing almost impossible to describe. Teach- 
ers, pupils and parents had implicit faith 
in a vague idea that all that one had to 
do was to learn to read and write, to mem- 
orize some facts in history, and especially 
to learn something about Latin, Greek, or 


some foreign language, and the more 
foreign and the more useless the more 


highly they prized it, and the future of 
the race would be They had no 
idea of connecting education with anything 
that was to be done in every-day life. 
While there prevalent almost a 
worship of books, it was pathetic to note 


secure. 


was 
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that in the early days of the 
Tuskegee school, before any 
boarding department was 
started, there was an absence 
of any idea that book-knowl- 
edge should have connection 
with real every-day living— 
with such matters, for example, 
as the use of the bath-tub, 
the proper cooking and serv- 
ing of food, the use of the 
tooth-brush, or the care of the 
sleeping-room. Such observa- 
tions convinced me very early 
in the life of the school that 
to give these students mere 
abstract book-training would 
be time thrown away. 

As often as possible I would 
go into the churches on Sunday. In the 
churches, as was true of the teaching in the 
schools, I found that with few exceptions 
there was no attempt made to connect the 
preaching with anything that concerned 
daily life in this world. Asan illustration, I 
listened for an hour or more one day to a 
minister preaching most earnestly to a large 
congregation, and the whole burden of his 
sermon was advising the people ‘‘to get rid 
of the world.’’ Instead of advising the peo- 
ple how to get hold of land, homes, and 
other property, he was intent upon their 
getting rid of what little earthly possessions 
they did have. Since, on examination, I 
found that only two men in the congregation 
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owned an acre of land, and only four owned 
the mules which they were using, and that 
practically all were in debt to the extent 
of several times all their earthly holdings, 
the ‘‘getting rid of the world’’ doctrine 
in that community was useless. 

But through all the history and struggle 
of the early years of starting the Tuskegee 
Institute, there was one thing that was a 
and led 
This 


was the almost pathetic anxiety of the stu 


constant source of encouragement 
one on irresistibly to do his very best. 


dents and parents to improve their con- 
dition. Just how this was to be done they 
did not know, but they knew they wanted 
something that they did not have. Another 
thing that made me feel very serious was 
the absolute faith that they 
seemed to have in me and my 
efforts. 


dents and parents for better 


The longing of stu- 


things not only impressed me, 
but the manifested 
by many of the southern white 


interest 


people in colored young men 
and women was encouraging. 
In many cases this interest was 
shown because the parent of 


the student, or the student THE 
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himself, had been owned by some mem- 
ber of the white family. Here again was 
brought that attachment 
master and the 
which it is hard for the outside world to 


understand. Few people take more genuine 


out peculiar 


between slave in south 


pride in the intellectual or material advance 
of colored boys and girls, in many cases, 
than the white people who once owned 
them or their parents. 

The information which I gained by a 
study of the condition of the students who 
first came to the school, together with my 


close observation of the life of the masses 


of the people and the relations between 
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the races, gave me the necessary informa- 
tion for planning a course of training which 
I thought would be effective in reaching 
the conditions and needs of the members 
of my race in the part of the country in 
which I was to work. In making an an- 
alysis of their condition, I found that a 
very large percentage of the people lived 
by agriculture in some form. Notwith- 
standing that they depended upon agricul- 
ture, the soil was cultivated as a rule in an 
unintelligent, unskilled manner. I found 
that while the soil was capable of produc- 
ing in abundance almost any product fit 
for the use of man, still the people raised 
little aside from cotton, and this was pro- 


agriculture should occupy the first place 
because it was out of this industry that the 
masses of my people were to get their daily 
living. I observed, further, that many had 
left the rural districts and were ecking out a 
miserable existence in large cities because 
farm life was so isolated and unattractive, 
since most of the work on the farm was 
done in an ignorant, shiftless and costly 
manner. 

To remedy these conditions, we began 
to teach agriculture at the Tuskegee Insti- 
tute very soon after the school was orga- 
nized. There were many difficulties in the 
way. The first was that most of the stu- 
dents came to us from the farms, and that 
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duced in a very costly manner, for the 
reason that the farmers were often in debt 
for it before the crop was planted.  In- 
stead of raising pigs, cows, chickens, grain 
and vegetables and producing eggs and 
butter and other forms of fresh and nourish- 
ing food, they went to town for their sup- 
plies, which, as I have stated, consisted for 
the most part of corn bread and bacon with 
little variation during the twelve months. 
except that now and then a little molasses, 
also bought at the store, would be used. 
These facts led me to conclude, as General 
Armstrong had done years before at the 
Hampton Institute, that whatever else 
should be taught at the Tuskegee Institute, 


their main object in seeking an education 
was to enable them to escape farm life. 
They felt, too, that they knew about all 
there was to be known concerning agricul- 
ture. They were over-anxious to learn in 
an abstract manner whatever was in books, 
but nothing else. To add to the trouble, 
the institution was so poor that we had 
nothing in the way of conveniences and 
implements that would lead them to be- 
lieve that the instructors at the school knew 
any more about farming than the student 
knew. Gradually, however, after a num- 
ber of years of hard work, we changed the 
ideas of the students regarding agricultural 
work, and through the students the ideas 
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of the parents were changed. The oppo- 
sition faded away in proportion as we were 
able to improve the teaching and the ap- 
paratus used. I will not attempt to tell 
the whole story, except to say that at the 
present moment we never hear of the least 
objection coming from parent or student 
to agricultural work, and not only is there 
a vital enthusiasm in favor of it at Tuskegee 
to the extent that we cannot supply the 
opportunities to all who want to come, but 
this spirit has spread to every part of the 
south, 

We began teaching agriculture in 1882 
with one hoe and one blind horse. At the 
present time the school cultivates by the 
labor of the students seven hundred acres 
of land, and grows a large part of the food 
consumed by the one thousand four hun- 
dred students, instructors and families upon 
the grounds. At the same time the aca- 
demic teaching is dove-tailed into the agri- 
cultural teaching in a way 
to make the one help the 
other. Instead of a stu- 
dent writing an essay 
about something in the 
air, he writes about the 
growing of potatoes, or 
describes the dairy or 
poultry yard. In the 
debating societies they 
discuss such questions as 


whether or not the incu- 
bator or the hen is the 
better method of raising 


one hoe that we began with, there are at 
present upon our farm scores of hoes and 
numbers of the latest and most improved 
labor-saving pieces of machinery. Instead 
of one blind horse the school owns fifty 
horses, mules and colts. 

Our first dairy consisted of one cow that 
we used to tie out under a pine tree. Our 
present dairy consists of one hundred and 
fifty-eight cows, bulls and calves, and a 
large, attractive dairy barn that is said to be 
the best in the south. The dairy-house is 
supplied with all the best apparatus for 
teaching our students to make butter and 
cheese. 

The farm work has not only grown in 
the directions that I have mentioned, but a 
number of girls are now taking a course in 
agriculture, including truck growing, gar- 
dening, fruit growing, dairying, bee raising, 
and poultry raising. Our large poultry 
yard, for example, is wholly cared for by 





chickens. Instead of the 
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A LESSON IN NURSING. 

girls who are taking practical and theoret- 
ical agriculture in connection with simple 
English branches. How much better, it 
seems to me, it is to teach a girl how to 
raise poultry intelligently and skilfully, so 
that she can earn an independent living, 
than to have her spend her life as a book 
agent or asaclerk ina shop or department 
store. 

What I saw of the houses led me to de- 
cide that one of the great needs of our 
people was decent houses. In order to 
help supply this demand, I resolved that 
next to the teaching of agriculture, house- 
building should be the industry that we 
would emphasize most. Since we were 
without buildings at the in- 
stitution it seemed to me best 
to begin by teaching the stu- 
dents how to erect their own 
school-buildings, shops and 
dormitories, and teachers’ cot- 
tages, so that, having learned 
practical and theoretical 
house-building at Tuskegee, 
they would be able to go out 
and build for themselves de- 
cent homes, and teach our 
people how to do the same 
thing. I confess that I was 
almost ashamed of 
the bricks the 
molded, and of some of the 
houses they erected, in the 
earlier years of the institute, 
but what was lacking in per- 


some of 
students 


fection of finish was more than counter- 
balanced in teaching the lesson of self- 
help and moral backbone. As the visitor 
drives through our school-grounds at the 
present time, among the fifty and more 
buildings built almost wholly by the stu- 
dents, I think he could not tell whether 
they had been erected by students or by 
skilled workmen. He would see the plans 
being drawn by students, first-class bricks 
being manufactured and laid by them, 
and he would see plumbing and electric- 
lighting being done in the same way. 
Driving a few miles out into the country, 
in any direction, he would come to neat 
cottages that have been built by Tuskegee 
students. He could scarcely go into a city 
or town in the couth without finding a 
number of neat, comfortable homes owned 
by Tuskegee Institute graduates. What 
is true of the Tuskegee Institute in this 
respect is, in a large degree, true of other 
institutions. As an old colored man put it 
some time ago, all through the south evi- 
dences are multiplying that ‘‘we’s gwine to 
quit libin in de ashes.’’ 

In further analyzing the condition of my 
people in the south, I found that next to 
agriculture the largest number were en- 


gaged in some form of domestic service. I 
naturally reasoned that since this was true, 
in our teaching at the Tuskegee Institute we 
ought to teach them to perform such ser- 
vice in a skilled, intelligent and conscienti- 
This, I confess, was perhaps 


ous Manner. 
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our hardest task. We were confronted 
with three difficulties; one was that every 
girl, as well as her parents, felt that she 
knew all there was to be known about cook- 
ing, table-serving, laundering, and house- 
keeping in general. The second was, that 
each girl and her parents felt perfectly sure 
that as soon as she had mastered a certain 
number of rules in arithmetic and grammar, 
and could remember certain dates in history, 
and locate a large number of cities, rivers 
and lakes, she would have no earthly use 
for anything that had any connection with 
such ordinary things as cooking, laundering 
The last and main difficulty 
was that a large proportion of the colored 
people throughout the south would become 
inflamed at the mere suggestion of teaching 
their children any of the domestic or in- 
dustrial occupations; they connected such 
teaching with slavery and considered it a 
badge of degradation. Aside from the 
regular text-books, as one mother said to 
me, the only things that she was willing 
her daughter should be taught were ‘‘ music 
and embroidery.’’ It was a tedious and 


or sewing. 


MACHINE-SHOP., 


often a trying process to convince parents 
and students that every girl should know 
how to perform well all duties in connec- 
tion with a home, and that the disgrace 
came in only when poor service was per- 
formed. 

But all this I am glad to say has to do 


with the past. Since those early years 
not only has there been a revolution on the 
part of the students, but equally so in the 
minds of parents in practically every part 
of the south. One of our main difficulties 
at present at Tuskegee is to prevent the 
students from devoting too much of their 
time to industrial branches to the neglect 
of the academic training. Every girl comes 
with a request from parents or herself to 
be taught some industry. There are five 
kitchens at the institution where students 
are trained in cooking, table-serving, and 
such household duties. One of the things 
that is insisted upon is that the kitchen 
shall be made one of the cleanest and most 
attractive the that the 
dining-room shall be made sweet and in- 
viting with the help of flowers and in every 
35 


places in home, 
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other possible way. The same spirit exists 
regarding sewing, laundering and general 
housekeeping. I am sure that all the young 
men honor the girl who is specializing in 
cooking or laundering as much as the one 
who is preparing to be a music-teacher. 
The need of this kind of training can be 
appreciated from a conversation which I 
heard some years ago between a colored 
principal of a school and three of his assist- 
ant teachers. Everything inside and around 
the schoolhouse was miserably dirty and 
dilapidated. The new principal of the 
school determined to bring about a change 
and asked one of the lady teachers to take 
charge of a squad of pupils and show them 
how to sweep the floor. She flatly refused, 
remarking ‘‘I am a literary teacher.’’ He 
asked another to take charge of the dusting. 
She too refused, saying that she too was a 
‘‘literary teacher.’’ The man. assistant was 
asked to take charge of the cleaning of the 
yard and the whitewashing of the fences 
and the outside of the schoolhouse, but he 
remarked that he had been employed to 
teach rhetoric and English literature. 
Throughout the history of this change in 
the ideas of the colored people, it was in- 
teresting to watch their mental processes 
during the different stages of this develop- 
ment. As I have intimated, soon after the 
freedom of the race, merely to intimate to 
the average negro father that his son was 
not to be a lawyer, minister, member of 
the legislature, or congressman was to in- 
sult him. It was hard in the earlier years to 
induce any one to see that any race must lay 
the foundation for what the world calls the 
higher positions by mastering first the more 
fundamental aud common things of life. 
But, as I have stated, it was interesting to 
note how they gradually began to reason 
things out for themselves. One old colored 
farmer told me his story which will illus- 
trate the case of many. He had three sons; 
the oldest was sent to a purely literary col- 
lege, where he remained several years and 
graduated, but he did not return to his 
father’s farm. When the second son grew 
old enough, he was also sent to a purely 
literary institution, and after his education 
he too failed to return to the farm. The 
old man had been hoping that at least one 
of these sons would return and use his 
education in showing his parents how 
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to raise fifty bushels of corn where only 
twenty-five grew before, and with less 
labor. He had hoped that one would re- 
turn and help him put the old farmhouse 
in a comfortable and convenient condi- 
tion. When his third son grew old 
enough, the old man had reasoned the 
matter out and was fully decided that his 
third son must be sent to a school where 
he would not only study literature and 
science, but the application of the sciences 
to the raising of corn, peas, and stock— 
something that would make his boy imbibe 
such a love for the old farm that he would 
not want to leave it, but would be glad to 
return to it and show his parents how to 
improve the plant and animal growth 
upon it. 

In the earlier years of the Tuskegee In- 
stitute a large proportion of the southern 
white people had the idea that every negro 
who was educated would become a min- 
ister, or teacher, or dude; that an educated 
negro meant as a rule a high hat, a big 
walking-cane, kid gloves and patent leather 
shoes, with no benefit to accrue to the 
negro himself or to the southern white 
man. Not long ago I met a southern white 
man who once entertained such ideas. Just 
before I met him his wife had been sick 
near unto death. During all the anxious 
days of her sickness she was carefully and 
intelligently nursed by a black girl who 
some months before had graduated at 
the Tuskegee Institute nurse - training 
school. This white man could not have 
spoken in more high terms of commenda- 
tion of the education given at Harvard, or 
the University of Virginia, than he did of 
the Tuskegee Institute. Near Montgomery, 
Alabama, is another southern white man 
who a few years ago did not have much, 
if any, interest or faith in the education of 
the negro. This white man has a large 
dairy. In some way a few years ago a 
graduate from our dairy-school secured 
employment under this white man. I will 
not describe in detail the success of this 
dairyman except to say that the man who 
once had little faith in the education of 
my race now keeps a standing order with 
the head of our agriculture department to 
the effect that he must have the first choice 
from every class that graduates from the 
department of dairying. 
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a the request of my friend, Bruce 

Carrington, Jr., and the lady soon 
to become his wife, I herewith unreservedly : 
give to the public the detailed account of 
their recent amazing and horrible experi- 
The sensational guesses and wildly 
distorted half-truths appearing unceasingly 
in certain New York yellow journals have 
made this course a bitter necessity. As 
to the matter contained in the narrative— 
and the plain baldness of my style should 
make it sufficiently evident that whatever 
of the ‘‘flesh-creeping’’ enters into it, en- 
ters only because I have been unable to ex- 
clude it—I own asI set it down that I find 
myself ready to doubt my own sanity. 
That the ‘‘devil-bought’’ soul of a Flemish 
kapellmeister should be able to reach out 
from the Middle Ages and set a dead hand 
upon a Harvard graduate in the first year 
of the twentieth century I confess, 
something wholly impossible and incredible. 
Indeed, only the fact that for years I have 
known Carrington for one of the most cool- 
headed and least credulous of young New 
Yorkers could induce me to have anything 
to do with his story at all. 


ence. 


is, 


) 


From the time his organ studies intro- 
duced him to it, Carrington made 
medieval music his hobby. Throughout 
his course at Harvard he 
stantly ransacking both the college and 
~~ Note 


best work, 


had 


law was con- 


One does not often find a story which seem 
Yet one might be tempted to risk the 
—EpiTor. 
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the Boston library for everything bearing 
upon the subject; and every bar written by 
the old monkish composers seemed to have 
an irresistible fascination for him. In fact, 
when he graduated and entered the office 
of his father’s firm, it is probable that he 
was more familiar with canons and fugues, 
counterpoint and Gregorian chants than 
he was with Coke and Blackstone. And 
that summer of 1901 he had definitely 
made up his mind to spend his holidays 
among the famous musical libraries of Bel- 
gium and Northern Italy, when a letter 
from his chum Keppel suddenly turned his 
eyes from the Continent and sent him to 
Keppel was working up 
-arisian library, 
and the 


Canada instead. 
his ‘‘Ph.D.’’ in the great 
the Bibliothtque Internationale, 
postscript of the letter read :— 
3y the way, old man, if you're still 
as big an old-music crank as ever, some- 
thing I came on the other day ought to in- 
terest you mightily. It seems that when 
Louis XIV. took Liege in 1659 and rifled 
the abbey, he sent the whole choir library 
over to his Suipician favorites in Quebec, 
and there’s nothing to show that it was ever 
returned. Is any such collection known to 
If not, why don’t you go and look 


you? 
it up? 

It certainly was not known to Carring- 
ton, nor in his knowledge to any other 
‘‘old-music crank.*’ It was the beginning 
of the June hot spell; the law business was 
dead, and the Carrington mansion on Madi- 
son Avenue a seven-times heated furnace. 


s tocome in the classification of Edgar Allan Poe's 
asking of such a place for “ The Canonic Curse.” 
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On the following Monday the young fellow 
was off for Canada. 

From the beginning the Sulpician fathers 
were kindness itself. ‘‘They were most 
highly honored that M. Carrington should 
have come all the way from New York to 
see their library. They believed it did 
contain a large number of old musical 
manuscripts, though they had never done 
anything toward sorting and arranging 
them. But, most unfortunately, their father 
superior was just at that time on a visit to 
their brethren in Montreal, and—they re- 
gretted it exceedingly—they could not ad- 
mit him to their library without his author- 
ity. He might return almost any day. 
Could not M. Carrington wait? And if he 
could, would he not help himself to pass 
the time by making use of their organs? 
In the outside chapel attached to their 
foundation they had two which the mu- 
sicians of the city had been pleased to 
praise not a little. Until the father supe- 
rior should return, M. Carrington must 
look upon them as his own.”’ 

He accepted their kindly and novel hos- 
pitality as freely as it was proffered, and 
for the next few days he was in and out of 
the little chapel again and again. The 
big oriel organ was a revelation of swelling 
strength and billowy harmonies. And the 
smaller one, perched high in the loft op- 
posite, made up in sweetness what it lacked 
in power. The young New Yorker and 
Father Laurence, the Sulpician organist, 
were soon the best of friends. Often in 
the afternoon when vespers were over the 
latter would take the larger instrument, 
and Carrington the other, and for a long 
hour they would play in unison, or in a 
kind of antiphonal, musical conversation. 

Thus it was that when, one evening, 
Carrington entered the chapel and found 
the big organ rolling its melodious tide 
through the dusky aisles, he slipped quietly 
upstairs in the darkness, and joined him 
on the smaller instrument. He had never 
heard the father play so brilliantly before. 
In turn they set variations on each other’s 
themes, and then as challengingly impro- 
vised on each other’s variations; and every 
moment Carrington found it harder to fol- 
low the flying fingers of the old Sulpician. 
At last, outmastered royally, he struck a 
wailing discord of unconditional surrender, 
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and stopped playing. From the obscurity 
of the other loft he was answered by a 
startled shriek of mingled fright and 
amusement. He ran wonderingly down- 
stairs. His antiphonist descended in a 
panic. Even in the chapel gloom she was 
a vision of soft and radiant beauty. 

With one voice they broke into the same 
explanation: each had mistaken the other 
for Father Laurence. She, too, together 
with three or four other musicians of the 
city, enjoyed the freedom of the organs. 
She, too, had often played against the skill 
of the reverend organist! They both went 
into a common burst of badly smothered 
laughter, though all the time the girl was 
biting her lips in an attempt to sober her- 
self to a proper decorum. 

When they turned a minute later they 
found Father Laurence himself standing 
in the doorway behind them; and, if any- 
thing, he was enjoying the situation more 
than either of them. But he came hastily 
to the rescue and introduced them. 
‘*Mlle. La Shelle, permit me to present M. 
Carrington, a famous musical scholar of 
New York. Monsieur, mademoiselle is the 
daughter of our neighbor, Colonel La 
Shelle, who, though he is not of our faith, 
is our very dear friend. The Colonel is, like 
yourself, an American, a distinguished en- 
gineer of New Orleans. But for five years 
now the harbor work he is doing for us has 
made him our fellow-citizen, and we could 


well wish to keep him forever.’’ He 
pointed over the greensward. ‘‘Between 


his mansion and our chapel there is, as you 
see, neither hedge nor wall, and mademoi- 
selle honors us by permitting our brother- 
hood to provide her with a second music- 
room !’’ 

They chatted with the smiling father 
for a few minutes longer; then, with Miss 
La Shelle’s permission, Carrington walked 
with her across the lawn to the lamp-lit 
corner of her father’s long French veranda. 


II. 


When, an hour afterward, the young 
fellow took his leave the world was changed 
for him. If ever a man had recognized 
the ‘‘one woman”’ at the first meeting of 
the eyes, it was true of him. And with 
the girl, too, the feeling was no less in- 
tense. and qverwhelming. It seemed to 











them that somehow they had known each 
other from the beginning of things. 
When they parted they gazed into each 
other’s eyes in a kind of mutual wonder- 
ment. And that night Carrington 
dreamed that they again in the 
chapel organ-lofts building up together a 
world of glorious harmonies. And when 
Eloise La Shelle awakened all space and 


were 


time was antiphonal of the young New 
Yorker. 

There were, too, happily enough, bonds 
between Carrington and the old Colonel. For 
not only did they smoke the same tobacco, 
but the old gentleman’s hobby, applied psy- 
chology—especially that strange gate of the 
science which opens upon spiritism, mental 
telepathy, occultism,and the like—had been 
something which, in his Harvard course, 
had taken a grip of Carrington only less 
strong than the fascination of his old mu- 
sic. When he called again on the follow- 
ing evening the two men talked on the 
cool veranda for hours after the girl had 
left them, and they parted with the frank 
hand-grasp of sudden but thorough com- 
It made the position of the 
lovers almost idyllic. Carrington called 
again the next day and the next. And 
when at the end of the week the forgotten 
father superior returned, and a notification 
that the young fellow’s request for the free- 
dom of the library had been granted sud- 
denly recalled him to his original business 
in Quebec, he was filled with the most mel- 
ancholy regret that the worthy father could 
not have prolonged his stay in Montreal for 
the remainder of the year. 

But he had not been fifteen in 
the low-roofed north wing of the old monas- 
tery library before he changed his mind. 
If the hours away from Eloise La Shelle 
could be anywhere endurable it would be 
in that treasure-house to which he had now 
the key. Any other collection in America 
was the merest pigeonhole of parchment 
beside it. There was shelf on shelf weighed 
down with ponderous voltimes, twice the 





radeship. 


minutes 


size of any modern quarto, pricelessly bound 
in stamped and gilded leather, ribbed and 
bossed, escutcheoned and brass-clamped. 


And when Carrington opened them their 
gorgeously illuminated title pages almost 
kept him from going further into their 
masses, 


and 


wealth 


of fugues canons, 
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chants and counterpoint. As for the 
smaller volumes and unbound manuscripts, 
they were piled together, thick with dust, 
in hundreds. Morning after morning the 
young man ran his eyesalong the uncouth, 
red-lined staves with their huge, square black 
notes, and turned over the yellow pages, 
dog-eared and finger-marked four hundred 
years And, by the kind leave of 
the superior, almost he 


ago. 
every afternoon 
brought a new armful of his treasure-trove 
to try over, often with Miss La Shelle be- 
side him, on one of the chapel organs. 

On Friday of that week he came upon a 
manuscript which drew his attention in a 
moment. It had been folded and doubled 
on itself, wrapped in parchment somewhat 
heavier than the sort, and curi- 
ously bound with thongs like many knotted 
On the back of it was seared 


common 


bowstrings. 
a rude but unmistakable devil’s head, and 
the whole was sealed with the huge wafer of 
The father su- 
perior was once more generous and Car- 
rington was given permission to open it. 
He carried it out into the chapel to Eloise, 
cut one of the thongs, slit the end of the 
parchment wrapper, and drew it forth. 

It was a canon, one of that ingenious 
kind the old monkish 
termed per tonos on account of their man- 
ner of modulating to the key of the note 
above, with each repetition rising gradu- 
ally in a sort of frenzy until the circuit of 
And it was evident at 


the prince-bishop of Liege. 


which composers 


keys is completed. 
a glance that it was not ordinary music. 
‘Try it,’’ said the young fellow. 

The girl hesitated. 

‘*T believe somebody’s afraid of that hor- 
rific Satan’s head.”’ 

She laughed, though not in a way that 
concealed her uneasy aversion, and began 
to play. She had not finished the first 
phrase before she stopped with a little 
shiver. ‘‘You'll say it’s my nerves, but 
really there is something uncanny about it. 
It acts on me like a ghost story. Do put 
the thing back and get something else.’’ 

Carrington chuckled delightedly, and 
took her place before it at the organ. 
The composition seemed to be a kind of 


blasphemy in music! It had all the state- 


liness of the mass, yet behind that lurked 
a burden strangely sardonic and_ sacrile- 
It might well have been written 


gious. 
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under the influence of some soul-depraving 
drug. And, what was incredible, if it 
had been, the baleful power which gave it 
birth still hung about it! Carrington might 
laugh crazily, and play on, but he could 
feel a cold sweat gathering on his forehead. 
A thick tent and curtain of oppression 
seemed slowly to draw in about him. Miss 
La Shelle’s troubled protests came to him 
thin and far on the other side of it. And 
when at last he had finished the canon, and 
once more looked up, it struck him as 
strange that if she had been all the time 
so close to him she had not touched him! 
But other than to acknowledge that the 
music had affected him as it had affected 
her he said nothing, and in irritation at 
his own weakuess tried to put the matter 


aside. 


III. 
Carrington took dinner with the La 
Shelles that evening. Eloise had been 


nervously telling her father of their eerie 
experience of the afternoon, and the old 
student of applied psychology was still 
chuckling hugely over it when the young 
man was announced. ‘*‘ Well, sir,’’ he said 
bluffly, ‘‘I guess there’s a pretty straight 
case of hypnotic suggestion against you. 
It evidently acted first through the visual 
image—I refer to the devil's head; then 
through the auditory image, for I suppose 
a musician can find anything in music he’s 
looking for, and, more than all, you were 
affected through the fear-sensations already 
in the mind of another. I refer finally to 
the spook-hunting little goose opposite me. 
You are probably of an extremely nervous, 
and what the hypnotists call susceptive, 
temperament, sir!*’ 

Carrington shook his head in smiling but 
decided negation. ‘*No, Colonel, no. I’m 
afraid I can’t support you in that at all. 
When a youngster I was a confirmed sleep- 
walker, and on one occasion, being violently 
awakened, was given a shock which brought 
on brain-fever; indeed, I own that the 
specialists in charge warned my people that 
any repetition of such a shock might easily 
fatal. But you could hardly cite 
a fair or normal And 


prove 


that as instance. 


since then I have had absolutely no experi- 
ence which would not goas evidence that I 
am of an extremely phlegmatic and unsus- 
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ceptible temperament. I can read all the 
ghost stories in the calendar without turn 
ing a hair. I have attended spiritualistic 
s¢éances a dozen times, and invariably came 
away disappointed and contemptuous. And 
I have been the only one of twenty Harvard 
freshmen to completely resist the power of 
a famous mesmerist. ** 

The Colonel bit his mustache. ‘‘ Yet 
you say that you did actually experience 
certain sensations of the uncanny while 
playing this—this banshee music?*’ 

‘*Yes,"’ said Carrington doggedly, 
did!’ 

‘*And you deny my hypothesis of hyp 


a | 


notic suggestion ?*’ 

‘I’m afraid I must.”* 

‘*Very well!’ and the old gentleman set 
his finger-tips hard together. ‘*Then isn’t 
it possible, now, for us to go straight ahead 
and put this thing to the proof? Consider- 
ing that Iam as wholly skeptical of all musi- 
cal ‘haunts’ as this girl of mine here seems 
to be credulous of them, if I were to 
over with you to that organ loft, and stand 
beside you while you played that canon, 
and you were then, under those altered 
conditions, to find yourself experiencing no 
peculiar or uncanny sensations whatever, 
would that change your opinion, sir?’’ 
laughed. ‘* It certainly 


zo 


Carrington 
would!’ 
Eloise was alarmed in a moment. 


** Now, 
father, you’re not—— 

**Yes, indeed, now, daughter, but I just 
am! When vespers are over, if Mr. Car- 
rington is willing to try it, you may accom- 
pany us and see how in a ten-minute ex- 
periment a little modern science may shed 
a vast deal of new light on the ghostly and 
supernatural, *’ 

FY. 

An hour later they were all three cross- 
ing the lawn through the dusk. The 
empty chapel was in darkness. The girl 
stopped at the door. ‘*Father, Mr. Car- 
rington, I know how silly I must scem to 
you, but why could you not leave this ex- 
periment till to-morrow? You would at 
least have the daylight then.*’ 

Her lover hesitated irresolutely, but the 
Colonel laugked bluntly and ordered him 


‘*Eloise,’* he said, ‘*I give you 
We 


forward. 
up. You're no daughter of mine. 





shall go on without you.’’ He pushed 
Carrington ahead. They groped their way 
up the stairs to the smaller instrument. 
The young fellow lit the organ tapers, 
drew the devil’s-head canon from the back 
of one of the old-fashioned carved music- 
racks and began to play. The old man 
stood beside him, leaning on the loft rail- 
ing; by the uncertain light of the candles 
he was watching his face with the eyes of 
a nerve specialist. To the music itself he 
had no thought of giving any heed what- 
ever. 

But he did give heed to it. 
in the first bars went to his brain like a 
swift, monstrous and malignant anes- 
thetic. Startled into an astounded resist- 
ance he clenched his hands upon the rail 
behind him and gazed steadfastly at one 
of the candle flames. It grew smaller and 
smaller. The black darkness closed and 
intensified about it like a burning pain, 
and suddenly it seemed to the Colonel that 
the flame was his own soul. He tore his 
eyes from it, and fastened them upon the 
His lips were 


Something 


face of the young man. 
lifted in a grin of fear and horror. His 
hands played on as if he had no longer nad 
any power over them, as if his wrists had 
been grasped by some infernal gymnotus, 
some frightfully compelling current from 
the pit. And as the candle flames con- 
tracted to glimmering pin-points, the lines 
of his head and shoulders were picked out 
in a bluish, prickling ‘‘witch-fire,’’ in the 
phosphorescence of a hellish halo. 

The old man’s soul filled with the ter- 
rible feeling that his reason, his identity, 
his life were slowly going from him. The 
satanic music seemed to be coming at him 
from utter darkness. In a desperation of 
terror he fought against it. He could still 
get the sensation of his fingers galvanically 
closing and unclosing upon the railing. 
He writhed and put forth his strength like 
another Laocoon. He once more got his 
Carrington’s face shone out a 
He was 


eyes open. 
white knot of terror and agony. 
still chained to his bench of torture. The 
music mocked and triumphed over them, 
mercilessly, infuriately. Heart and brain 


seemed pressed together by the weight of 
Upon the old man’s ears 
burst the thunderous clangor of a thousand 
great discordant bells. The candle flames 


millions of tons. 
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were now huge as the lanterns of light- 
houses; then, swiftly and frightfully, they 
began to fall away till they were no larger 


than two blind and staring eyes. The 
music was fast approaching its outrageous 
end. The candles shrank and cowered 


lower and lower, and with the last horrible 
note went out. Shriek on shriek burst from 
Carrington’s bloodless lips. The old man 
dropped fainting beside him. 

The hysterical screams of the girl at the 
chapel door brought a hurrying company 
of gray-robed Sulpicians. When they were 
able partly to comprehend her, trembling and 
crossing themselves, they climbed into the 
organ-loft, and bore down the senseless 
forms of the Colonel and the young man. 

WV 

By the following day the Colonel and 
his daughter were almost themselves again. 
But Carrington, lying in the La Shelle 
guest chamber, passed from a state of 
coma into a raging delirium. His father 
was instantly summoned from New York, 
and for a week he and the wretched con- 
science-smitten Colonel watched in turn 
beside him. But all went well. The fever 
gradually burned itself out. And at the 
end of the third week the young fellow, 
though weak as a baby, was on his way to 
recovery. Eloise was with him almost 
more than the trained nurse, and before his 
father left them their engagement was 
formally announced. 

The fortnight which followed was full 
of quiet but no less rapturous happiness for 
both of them. The girl tended him with a 
doting solicitude almost maternal. He 
He was to go to 
bed at such an hour. And she withheld 
his mail for days after the doctor had as- 
sured her that he might have it with per- 
fect safety; but one hot August evening 


was to eat just so much. 


after dinner when he was sitting on the 
veranda in his invalid’s dressing-gown, 
looking rather wistfully at the setting sun, 
she suddenly took pity on him, and brought 
variegated bundle of doubly 
If she could have 


forth the big, 
post-marked envelopes. 
cwuessed the contents of almost the first 
she opened for him he would never have 
seen it. It was from his chum Keppel, 
and he was still working in the great Paris 


library. Carrington had not read a dozen 
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lines before his face began to change. The 
letter ran as follows :— 

“Dear O_p Man:—I don’t know 


whether or not you took my tip about 
running up to Quebec on a hunt for that 
old music from Liege. Maybe you’ve 
been there already, and come back in dis- 
gust. But if you haven’t, [I’ve dug up 
something this last week which ought to 
send you up there by the next train. I 
can’t give you more than a hint of the 
thing, though I’ve already found a good- 
sized volume of old Flemish chronicles, 
consistory reports and the like bearing 
upon the case. 

‘*But it seems that in the early part of 
the fifteenth century in Flanders some of 
the kapellmeisters got to setting words to 
their religious compositions which were 
anything but sacred. And the matter finally 
grew to be such a scandal that the prince- 
bishop stepped in and forbade ten of the 
worst offenders ever again to touch an organ 
or to write another line of music of any 
sort whatsoever. Well, as it happened, 
one of them, Domenico by name, had a 
good deal of true music in him for all its 
dubious outward complexion, and he went 
on composing in secret. And, as some- 
times happens, too, he began to do his 
finest work under the adverse conditions. 

‘‘But he could hope to hear it played 
only by passing it over to another. And 
when at last he could hold out no longer 
he took his successor into his confidence 
and delivered to him everything he had 
completed. That individual played it with 
all the willingness in the world. And he 
took all the credit for the compositions, 
too; indeed, I don’t see how he could well 
have done anything else. At any rate 
while his glory began to go forth through 
the whole country this Domenico became 
more and more forgotten. And that seemed 
in the end to send the man almost out of his 
mind with rage and envy. He wound up one 
night by taking the medieval way out of 
it, and offered his soul to the devil fora 


chance to get even. Next morning his 


successor received from him a canon which 
had the pleasant little attribute of being 
able to hand out asudden quietus to any one 
who should play it through three times, and, 
to clinch it, to any one, too, who should 
wittingly destroy it. 


Those things make 
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curious reading nowadays, don’t they? 
However, the tradition finishes with most 
circumstantial gruesomeness. Two nights 
later the man was found dead before his 
organ, his face distorted as if from some 
fiendish torture. | Domenico’s hatred of 
him, if not the real cause of it, was gener- 
ally known. He came under suspicion, 
was put on the rack, and confessed. 

‘*The consistory condemned him to be 
broken on the wheel and flayed. And 
shortly before his execution they branded 
him over the heart with the ‘devil’s head.’ 
To crown it all, after his death they used 
the skin from his breast to wrap his canon 
in, and tied it up with the sinews of his 
wrists. Then finally the bedeviled music 
was given the curse of the prince-bishop 
and laid away by itself in the choir library. 

‘‘Now, while you possibly may not feel 
inclined to accept the story in its entirety, 
there probably was among that Liege 
music a canon with some such tradition 
attached to it. And if there was it is not 
altogether unlikely that it is now in Quebec. 
At any rate, whether you give yourself any 
worry over your side of it or not, there’s a 
regular second edition of the ‘Faust Le- 
gend’ in it for me.’’ 


Carrington looked long at the letter. 
The girl watched him with eyelids aquiver 
with anxiety. ‘‘What was done with that 
—that canon?’’ he asked at last. They 
had never spoken of it since that hour of 
never-to-be-forgotten horror in the chapel. 

‘Father has it in his safe,’’ she answered 
trembling. ‘‘But you know you mustn’t 
talk about that, dearest.’’ 

‘*Oh, it’s all right now,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s 
only a matter—a matter of what the im- 
possible thing might have done. I’d like 
to look at it again.’’ 

She was still refusing him when her 
father came out to them, and she left it to 
him. Carrington passed him over the letter. 

He read it, let himself dazedly down 
into a chair, sat slowly licking his tongue 
about his lips, and then read it again. 





‘*But, good gracious, Carrington,’’ he 
finally broke out, ‘‘this is America, and 


the year 1901! I have a telephone in my 
library. You can see the railroad station 
from the back of the garden. I can’t— 
we're not—good heavens, sir!’’ 


‘*Yes,’’ said Carrington grimly, ‘‘it 











Drawn by William James Hurlbut. 
*“THE GIRL TENDED HIM WITH A DOTING SOLICITUDE.” 


certainly is hard to reconcile such a tale 
with modern science and enlightenment.’’ 

‘*But it’s asking me to believe in—what 
is it they called it—diabology or satan- 
ophany? Why, the words themselves have 
been all but dead for a hundred years!’’ He 
wiped the perspiration from under his mop 
of gray hair. 

The young man smiled and put the 
argument aside. ‘‘Well, I suppose we can 
safely look at the thing again, anyway.’’ 

In an instant Eloise was again entreating 
him, but her father overbore her. ‘‘Why, 
daughter, he’s already had the excitement 
of reading the letter. To handle the music 
can add nothing to it.’’ He strode into 
the library, unlocked his safe, and brought 
out the satanic canon. They examined it 
for several minutes without speaking. 

The grisly thongs which bound it, and 
the hideous outer covering, a sort of softer 
and more open fibered parchment, had in 
them now a new and more horrid power of 
repulsion. But the music when unfolded 
looked forth vacantly and harmlessly. 

** And it’s so simple, ’’ muttered Carring- 
ton breathlessly. ‘‘I can’t see where—— 
There aren't twenty bars of theme in the 
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whole thing. It’s only the repetitions in it 
that give it its length. I could play it 
now from memory without the slightest 
difficulty !"’ 

‘‘Oh, but dearest, you wouldn’t, you 
surely Eloise had just laid down 
Keppel’s letter. She was white to the 
lips and trembled violently. ‘‘I want you 
to swear to me that you’ll never even let 
yourself think of the thing again, let alone 
play it!”’ 

He looked at her with wan humor. “Well, 
I guess, dear, I needn’t promise not to play 
it again, anyway. It seems to be a case of 
‘three strokes and out,’ you know, and it 
came near enough to getting me the second 





time.’’ 

He slipt his hand over hers. The Col- 
onel rose with the canon, and carried it 
back into the library. Left alone with her 
lover the frightened girl cuddled into his 
breast, and to coax his mind from the 
subject of her fears she began to talk of a 
thousand trifles about the house. Across 
the greensward there came to them the last 
soft strains of vespers. Far away the heat 
had called up a thunderstorm; its growl- 
ings were becoming every moment more 
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The girl ceased talking, and they 
And when suddenly 


distinct. 
sat long in silence. 
she realized that her weary-brained con- 
valescent had let himself drop calmly off to 
sleep in her heart there was anything but 
reproach. She rose noiselessly, hung over 
him for a moment in blissful brooding and 
then tiptoed away to see that all was ready 
for him in his room. 
VI. 

A few minutes later she returned. Car- 
rington’s chair was empty. She ran to the 
veranda steps and looked out. The heavy 
pall of thunder-clouds fast driving across 
the sky had brought down the darkness an 
hour before nightfall; but she could not 
mistake the figure passing uncertainly into 
the chapel door. He was walking in his 
sleep; that she divined, quaking. But 
whatever else her thought she 
dared not let the terror in her know. In 
an ague of shuddering she fled across the 
lawn, and stumbled weakly up the four 
stone steps. Carrington had already seated 
himself at the smaller organ. She started 
after him, then stopped. He had himself 
given full warning of what it would mean 
to awaken him in such a condition and 
in such surroundings while he was still 
weak from fever! And as she stood there, 
from the fingers of the somnambulist there 
came mockingly to her through the gloom 
the first demoniacal notes of the hell-born 
canon. 

For a long minute she was as if frozen 
in a thick ice of horror. Her heart stopped, 
her limbs were dead, her open lips and 
staring eyes were like those of a Medusa 
carved in stone. And when once more 
she felt that she could move, once more, in 
stinctively, she started toward her lover. 
And once more she stopped, gasping. She 
could not. If he was to die, some other 
hand than hers must deal the blow. Her 
tortured thoughts flung themselves from 
side to side like creatures in a cage of fire. 
The devil-music leaped forward, faster and 
faster. Over them, as swiftly, the storm 
was closing. A long roll of thunder came 
in to the girl like the trumpet of the day of 
doom. She could hold herself motionless 


was in 


no longer. 
With a choking cry she fled down the 


chapel. 


A flash of lightning lit her steps, 
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and in a kind of frenzy she flung herself up 
the stairs to the great oriel organ. Then— 
it was to drown the hideous voice of the 
Moloch music, it was with the wild un- 
reasoned hope of somehow awakening Car- 
rington unharmed, it was her woman- 
musician's soul fleeing’ to sanctuary and 
calling in despair for the help of the All- 
Powerful—her fingers struck the first 
mighty, heaven-born chords of one of the 
immortal choruses of the Messiah. 

In an instant the swift and ruthless, 
horribly exultant, trampling march of the 
canon stopped dead. It was as if a crucifix 
had been raised amid the devil’s mass, as 
if some skeleton-and-demon dance of death 
had and halted. From the 
smaller organ raved up a pandemonium of 
fiendish snarlings, ghoulish execrations, 
haggish shriekings, and then the whole 
Gehenna gathered itself into one raging 
All the challenged 
to rush 
-anon as from 


been banned 


resistance. 
darkness seemed 


fury of 
powers of 
gether and pour from the 
the pit’s mouth. The chapel was a-surge 
with such a chaos of wild, atrocious malevo- 
lency as, it well might seem, nothing in 
earth or heaven could stand against. 

The girl felt herself choking, swooning. 
But again her desperate love fought down 
her weakness, and her fingers pressed the 
keys in one final cry of agonized appeal. 
In that proud martyr’s ecstasy strength 
flooded back to her. The great organ 
shook itself free once more, and, finding 
its full diapason, high above all that scream 
ing devil defiance of revilings and blas 
phemies rolled on giant-mouthed in its 


to- 


tremendous exorcism. 

Then it was as if that old Sulpician 
chantry had been that great Sistine chapel 
of Michael Angelo which is walled about 
with his stupendous configuration of the 
Last Judgment, and all the hosts of heaven 
and hell had sprung to warring life. And 
the thunderstorm gave to the battling or- 
gans an awful chorus and accompaniment. 
The lightning, falling about the chapel in 
an almost unbroken flash, struck through 
the ground-glass windows to right and left 
of the somnambulist, and leaped and rioted 
about his blind face in shuddering flickers 
of unearthly green. But through the great 
stained oriel which locked upon the girl 
the heavenly fires came in glowing bursts 











of color and wrapped her in a mantle of 
And the thunder 


hues divinely luminous. 
with its dreadful fulminations seemed now 
like some colossally protecting friend. It 
was the voice of the legions she was in 
voking. Higher and higher pealed the 
trumpet-tongue of the The 
canon still gnashed its teeth like a thousand 
frenzied hell-hounds, but 
hideous exultation died away. 


great organ. 

gradually its 
Stronger 
and stronger came the great conquering 
chords of good; and then the mighty an 
them rose to its tremendous apotheosis 
in that 


chorus of hallelujahs. 


earth-awakening, heaven-soaring 

The 
voice Was now only a raucous paroxysm of 
Into the baffled ranks of 
evil the chorus swept like some celestial 
The girl felt herself inspired, 
and in her hands every Gabriel-note became 


The storm was passing. canon’'s 


frustrated rage. 


soldiery. 


a sword of flame to beat the vampire music 


from her lover's soul. His fingers 
faltered on the keys. ... In a last 
impotent falsetto the canon altogether 


ceased. 
The girl called to 
In his voice was 


He was awakening. 
him. He answered her. 


amazement, but no note of brain-destroy- 
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ing terror, nor of demoniacal possession. 
The spell had been utterly broken! She 
fled through the darkness from her organ- 
loft to his, and gathered him to her bosom. 
Then white and trembling they hurried to 
gether from the chapel. 

The La Shelle mansion was in an uproar. 

The servants were running about in the 
rain, terrified. One of the last fierce 
thunderbolts had stritek the cupola and 
torn its splintering course down into the 
library. Apparently the steel of the safe 
had drawn it, and indeed the whole charge 
of electric fluid seemed to have plunged 
Of the 
burned 
recognition, and of the 


itself into the open strong-box. 


Colonel's papers nine-tenths were 
past all hope of 
devil's head canon only the great seal of 


the prince-bishop remained. 


The one man who a month ago could per- 
haps have furnished a duplicate of the 
manuscript has now only a rapidly-fading 
nightmare memory of it. Other than the 
statement he is preparing with the help of 
Colonel and Miss La Shelle for the secre- 
tary of the Society of Psychical Research, 
what is here written contains his final ut- 
terance upon the subject. 


NILDERS. 


W. VANDEGRIFT 


I HAVE watched the birds in springtime 


Building along the wav ; 


From their hearts a song of joyance 


Flooded the golden day. 


I have watched men toiling, toiling, 


A silent, listless throng ; 


In their hearts there dwelt no gladness, 


From their lips there fell no song. 


We have wandered like truant children 


Deep into ways of strife ; 
Let us build as the birds are building, 


Singing gladness into life. 
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PROGRESS OF 
SCIENCE. 


A NEW FIELD FOR SPECULATION. 


3y JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 


HE COSMOPOLITAN offers three hundred dollars for the ablest 
paper, not to exceed eight thousand words, on radium, which may 


This paper should include : 


facts at present known in relation to 
Discussion of supplies of ore likely to give cheapest 


Discussion of method of extracting radium. 


If deemed advisable the papers under these heads may be accepted 


separately. 


If not the most important, certainly one 


most interesting discoveries of 


of 
the age pertains to that new metal or 
substance which contains in itself such an 
infinite energy that since the very begin- 
ning of creation it has been emitting streams 


the 


of material particles projected with the 
velocity of from sixty to ninety thousand 
miles per second. The total mass of this 
material thus far collected weighs only 
about one-thirtieth of an ounce. So rare 
is the substance that to produce one ounce, 
it is estimated, would require an expendi- 
ture of more than three hundred thousand 
dollars. The name given this possessor 
of these startling qualities is radium. It 
should have been a word, which the lan- 
guage does not seem to hold, indicating 
an energy vastly beyond the fiery discharge 
at the mouth of a ten-inch gun. Even 
such a word would not fully indicate this 
stored energy. 

Whence comes this supply of power, 
given off at a rate which one may but feebly 















comprehend—a supply which remains ever 
of undiminished store? Man’s most fabu- 
lous conception of genii and their power 
becomes insignificant before this particle of 
metal weighing less than one-thirtieth part 
of an ounce. Aladdin’s lamp is scarcely 
more than a brass household utensil in com- 
parison. Each of these indescribable units 
eternally projected from this gram of ra- 
dium is in itself but part of an atom of 
matter divided into such infinitely minute 
corpuscles that they partake not of the 
properties of particular elements but of 
matter in general. How wild would have 
been the dreams of an imagination which in 
olden days would have conceived anything 
equal to the magical properties possessed 
by these particles of radium! 

Science with all the resources of its en- 
trance upon the twentieth century is ata 
loss to understand either the derivation or 
preservation of this energy. 

Whence comes its original storage of 


power? Impossible to believe that so 
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minute a body can possess an everlasting 
energy, the question arises, what renews 
this immense reservoir of power which is 
being eternally thrown out, yet with the 
store never dissipated? 

Madame Curie, to whose efforts and those 
of her husband we owe the gathering to- 
gether of the minute store of radium which 
science possesses, hints that there may be 
an energy traversing all space so subtle 
that the human mind has not yet begun to 
grasp even the salient points connected 
with its laws. 

Field for endless speculation! Is it that 
we are only on the eve of reaching those 
first truths in the great magic of the uni- 
will awaken the mind from 


verse which 


the burrows in which it has traveled and 
carry it toward some law of laws? 

The first grain of radium is said to have 
cost more than ten thousand dollars for the 
pitchblende from which it was extracted. At 


this rate an ounce would be worth some 
three hundred thousand dollars and a pound 
several millions of dollars. But so wonder- 
ful are its properties that even at this rate 
the government could well afford the ex- 
pense of accumulation, to say nothing of Mr. 
Carnegie, Mr. Morgan and Mr. Rockefeller. 

Certainly the world will not stand very 
long on the threshold of this most marvel- 
ous of scientific discoveries. It is the his- 
tory of metals that demand will result in 
supply. The world will be ransacked for 
ores which will furnish radium at its cheap- 
est. To the prospector and metallurgist 
working not for science but for dollars no 
gold ore will prove so profitable as that from 
which radium can be extracted in merchant- 
able quantities. 

Though the experiments thus far made 
have been very limited, a long line of sug- 
gestions has been indicated. A trifling 
particle of radium brought into the vicinity 
of an electroscope results in the discharge 
of its electrification. The explanation is 
that the radiant activity is such that the 
air becomes a conductor of electricity sufti- 
ciently to withdraw the electrification of 
the gold leaves. The ray sent out is ap- 
parently a conductor of electricity almost 
as if it were a copper wire. 

Glass brought contact this 
metal becomes permanently of a brown or 
violet-tinted hue. 


into with 
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Oxygen is converted by radium into ozone. 

These are but a few of the many curious 
changes which take place in the presence of 
what has become known as the Becquerel 
ray, in honor of the profound studies of 
Becquerel, through whom the marvelous 
properties of radium came to be known to 
the world of science. 

These rays are so powerful that not only 
do they furnish light, but penetrate the 
most opaque bodies. Still more wonderful, 
they not only penetrate but seem to im- 
part for a length of time their powers of 
radiation to the substances with which they 
come in contact. Still more contradictory 
in attributes, these radiations seem to 
possess the double character of the divert- 
ible cathode ray and the indivertible X-ray 
of Réntgen. 

Some have estimated that but a small 
weight of radium would furnish a light for 
economic purposes so brilliant that the 
human eye and body would have to be 
protected from its influence. Once in place, 
however, it would be installed for all time. 
And there are scientists who argue that if 
it has retained these tremendous properties 
from the very beginning of its creation, its 
powers will know no decrease with the ages. 
Thus far only the most preliminary steps 
have been made toward the discovery of 
the properties of radium. As already 
stated the field for speculation seems bound- 
less. For instance, what relation may not 
the one fact that it converts oxygen into 
ozone have to the future of chemistry? 

If man’s store of this wondrous substance, 
which only weighs at this time less than 
one-thirtieth of an ounce, can produce such 
miracles, what may not be the discoveries 
lying in wait for the ardent scientist who 
first succeeds in bringing together an ap- 
preciable quantity of this metal of latent 
powers? And with the prospectors of the 
mountains once fairly directed in search of 
pitchblende or that ore which may be found 
to contain the highest percentage of ra- 
dium, we may see within a few years salts 
of radium attain the position of a merchant- 
able commodity, perhaps even to the extent 
of revolutionizing certain of the world’s 
industries. 

The imagination is delighted with this 
distant field over which radium is casting 
its first rays. 





CAPTAINS OF INDUSTRY. 
PART V. 
] N making the effort to present a fairly complete series of studies of the leaders in our 


American business world, the editors of Tok CosMopo.iran believed that they would 
Every effort has been made not 


be rendering a distinct service to the general public. 
only to secure disinterested writers, but at the same time to have the work done by men 
of large experience, who would be capable of understanding difficulties surmounted 


Certainly no serial ever presented in TnE 
CosMOPOLITAN has been so widely read by the general public. Before the conclusion it 
is intended to cover the industrial world—those who direct in manufactures, com 
merce, banking, insurance, publishing, transportation—all the pursuits in which 
organizing talent has been required to achieve present development. 


and appreciating results accomplished. 


JOHN HENRY PATTERSON. 


By GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND 


HERE are a thousand great captains of This idea is that it is a good commercial 
industry in America. Their achieve- investment for an employer to give his em- 
ployees something more 
eee (han wages; that money 
fspent in improving the 
living conditions of 
workingmen, in offering 
them opportunities for 
physical, mental and 
moral improvement, is 
bound to bring a return 
to the capitalist in in 
creased quantity and bet- 
ter quality of work. 
‘‘Tt pays to give your 
employees the full mar- 
ket price for their labor, 
and then to spend an ad- 
ditional sum for their 
welfare, ’’ is the way Mr. 
-atterson phrases his be- 
lief. The great body of 
employers have no faith 
in this idea. Witness 
labor conditions in Amer- 
ica. What percentage of 
our millions of working- 
men receive anything 


ments can all be classi- 
fied. A large number 
base their claims to emi- 
nence upon the immense 
amount of capital they 
employ. Some are fa- 
mous because of their per- 
fection of the methods 
by which they organize 
men and machinery into 
centers of production. 
Many are widely known 
because of their wonder- 
ful inventions. Ten are 
honored for this, ten for 
that, ten for something 
else. The careers of the 
majority of them are ina 
great measure duplicates 
of the careers of others 
among their number. 
But there is one cap- 
tain of industry in Amer- 
ica who stands alone. 
His name is John Henry 
Patterson. He is presi- 
dent of the cash register more than the exact 
company which is_lo- amount of their stipu- 
vated at Dayton, Ohio. | lated wages? ‘*What!"’ 
One page of industrial says capital. ‘‘Pay more 
history that he has writ- j0uN REkae bavtEneon. than the market price 
ten cannot be matched for labor? That gives 
by any other master of production. your competitor an advantage. Such a 
His contribution consists of an impres- course may be kind. It may be philan- 
sive, practical demonstration of a great idea. thropic. But it is not business. It can 
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hardly be described as an investment.’’ 
‘It is an investment,’’ says Mr. Patter- 


son. ‘‘It pays.’’ 


Which is right? 

The question is vastly important. If 
the spending of an extra sum to promote 
the employees’ welfare does not pay, capi- 


tal won't spend it. The transactions of 
the business world are not upon 
principles of charity. Men that 
world to make money, not to give it away. 
The philanthropic employer is an excep- 


He is only one man in a thousand. 


based 
are in 


tion. 
But the shrewd money-seeking employer is 
nine hundred and ninety-nine in a thou 
sand. He won't loosen his purse-strings 
in the slightest degree for charity, but he 
will slash them with a knife if he can be 
made to see that it will pay to do so. 

Herein lies the hope of labor for better con- 
ditions. 

We have heard Mr. 
Let us see how he has applied it at his own 
factory and what results he has achieved. 
But before proceeding with the Patterson 
theory and practice it would be interesting 
to know something of the evolution of the 
man himself. His father was Jefferson Pat 
terson, and his grandfather Colonel Robert 
Patterson, a pioneer in the settlement of 
Kentucky, and, later, one of the original 
three proprietors of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Patterson was born on his father’s 
farm, the original homestead, which lay 
south of Dayton, and in early life was ac- 
customed to that hard work which develops 
the mind and hardens the body. He 
assisted in his father’s saw-mill and grist- 
mill and in the general work of the farm 
until he was eighteen years of age. The 
next three years were spent at Miami Col- 
lege, and his senior year was passed at 
Dartmouth. After he was graduated he 
returned to his native place, where he 
secured a position as collector of tolls on 
the Miami canal. Three years later he gave 
up this position, and engaged in the retail 
coal business in Dayton. He then became 
interested in coal mining in Jackson County, 
Ohio, and assisted in pushing to completion 
the Dayton & Southeastern Railroad, built for 
the purpose of introducing Jackson coal into 
Southern Ohio. After being in the mining 
business for several years he accepted the 
position of manager for the Southern Ohio 


-atterson's theory. 


Coal & Iron Company, with oftices located 
at Dayton. 

Mr. Patterson's real  life-work 
with his interest in 1882 in the making of 
cash registers, and from that time he has 
been intimately connected with their devel- 
opment. The National Manufacturing 
Company was organized in 1882 for the man- 
ufacture of these machines, with a capital 
stock of ten thousand dollars, held by Day- 
ton citizens. In 1883 Mr. Patterson became 
a director in the company, and the capital 
stock was increased to fifteen thousand dol- 
lars, the added shares being taken by Mr. 
Little progress 


began 


Patterson and his brother. 
was made until 1885, when the company 
was reorganized. Mr. Patterson then gave 
up all connection with the coal business, 
and with his brother, Frank J. Patterson, 
devoted his entire attention to the cash 
register industry, becoming the president 
and manager of the company. In 1886 
the capital stock of the company was in- 
creased to one hundred thousand dollars, 
and in 1891 was again increased to half a 
The factory covers five and three- 
fourths acres of ground; it turns out a cash 
register every fifteen and the 
uumber of machines in use has long since 
passed the hundred thousand mark. 

Mr. Patterson is the captain of an in- 
dustrial army of one thousand men and 
two hundred women in the factory at Day- 
ton, and three hundred agents scattered 
over nearly all the world. The factory is 
governed not by a superintendent, but by 
a committee of five expert mechanics of 
the broadest experience in the manufacture 
Under this committee 
which 


million. 


minutes, 


of cash registers. 
are a number of sub-committees, 
absorb a vast amount of detail work, mak- 
ing the running of the plant almost auto- 
matic, so far as the necessity for the per- 
sonal attention of its officers is concerned. 
Mr. Patterson has given his employees an 
absolutely satisfactory environment. The 
ordinary factory building is an eyesore, a 
hideous blotch in the neighborhood of 
other blotches. Its narrow, dirty windows 
look out upon depressing back walls and 
scrap heaps. The air that circulates within 
comes across stretches of dry dump and 
stagnant canal or river water, or through 
and stench from other 


clouds of smoke 


factories. 
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Mr. Patterson chose for the site of his 
buildings a grassy plain. He erected im- 
mense airy structures, with wall space com- 
posed chiefly of windows, and ventilated 
them by the very best modern means. He 
engaged the World’s Fair landscape gar- 
dener tosurround his buildings with artistic 
lawns and shrubbery and drape them with 
flowering vines. Inside he placed a large 
force of white-jacketed janitors, with in- 
structions to use their best efforts to keep 
the entire factory as clean as the president’s 
office. In summer he saw that the win- 
dow-ledges of halls and offices supported 
flowering plants. In winter he had palms 
scattered about the interior. 

Mr. Patterson made a special study of 
means to promote the health of his em- 
ployees. He shortened the time of labor 
from ten hours per day to nine and a half 
for the men and eight for the women, 
with no reduction in pay. He gave the 
factory women recesses morning and after- 
noon; provided them with high-backed 
chairs and foot-rests instead of high stools; 
opened a rest-room, with a trained attendant 
to care for the girls who were tired out 
or ill; built bath-rooms with tubs and 
shower appliances, and gave all employees 
twenty minutes of the company’s time per 
week in winter and forty minutes in sum- 
mer in which to use them. He turned an 
upper hall of the factory into a lunch-room, 
connected it by an elevator with the work- 
ing floors, furnished it tastefully, and had 
meals served to the women at noon at a cost 
of four cents each; he opened a cooking- 
school and hired scientific teachers to show 
the girls how to prepare the most nourish- 
ing meals at home at slight expense of time 
and money; he employed a specialist to 
teach the girls and the clerks who sat at 
desks all day a number of simple physical 
exercises and gave them time of the com- 
pany’s in which to practise them. 

Hundreds of Mr. Patterson’s employees 
ride to and from their work at the factory 
on bicycles. He erected a house with 
racks for seven hundred machines, and pro- 
vided power-pumps that the tires might be 
inflated without trouble. 

The mental life of his people claimed a 
large share of his attention. He collected 


a library of books for their use; opened 
night schools and offered free instruction in 
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hygiene, mechanical drawing, mathematics, 
rhetoric and letter writing, and a variety 
of other practical subjects, an acquaintance 
with which would fit students for promo- 
tion in his business. 

There is a literature of power as well as 
a literature of knowledge, and Mr. Patterson 
did not forget this fact in working out his 
plan. He arranged to give his employees 
inspiration as well as instruction. He en- 
gaged noted lecturers to address his people. 
He persuaded well-known public men to 
visit his factory and make brief talks. 
Political orators, noted clergymen, scholars, 
actors, musicians—McKinley, Nansen, the 
explorer, Joseph Jefferson and John Philip 
Sousa among others—have been glad to 
help carry out this plan. 

He urged the formation of social clubs 
and the development of a broader social 
life among his employees. As an illustra- 
tion of his success, it may be stated that 
the young women maintain a Century Club 
which holds membership in the state and 
national confederations. This organization 
carries out each year a programme of which 
any body of women might be proud. 

Lastly, M1. Patterson endeavored to make 
his factory a center of influence in its 
neighborhood. He offered prizes for the 
beautifying of home grounds, front yards, 
back yards, and for the draping of house 
walls with vines. He opened the company 
organizations to the entire neighborhood, 
provided boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs, kinder- 
gartens, sewing- and cooking-schools, a mil- 
linery-school, a library with books and 
magazines, and a large vegetable garden, 
where the small boys of the neighborhood 
found an opportunity to use their spare 
time with financial profit and educational 
benefit, as well as pleasure, to themselves. 

These are a few of the things Mr. Patter- 
son has done for his employees. They 
have not been accomplished all at once. 
His improvements have been introduced 
one by one, and he has had a chance to 
study the specific results of each innova- 
tion. 

What are these results?) What gains 
have accrued to the company from his 
efforts? 

In the first place the physical condition 
of his force has greatly improved. Clean 


surroundings, pure air, baths, exercise, 
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knowledge of hygiene, wholesome luncheons 
—these promote health. Now health and 
vitality make up the workingman’s capital. 
Other things being equal, his productive 
value is in direct proportion to his physical 
stamina. During the construction of the 
Suez Canal it was discovered that work- 
men whose veins were filled with bounding, 
strenuous Teutonic blood had a commercial 
value two and one-half times greater than 

Vigor is 
wages. It 
well-nourished, 


vigorous Egyptians. 
Lassitude earns no 
cheerful, 


the less 
valuable. 
is the strong, 


deep-breathing workman who works with a 
will that puts money in his own and his 


employer’s pockets. It is the man who 
feels like whistling at his task that it pays 
to hire, not the weary, ill-fed, hopelessly 
melancholy laborer who drags himself to 
work against his will. In Mr. Patterson's 
factory whistling has to be suppressed by 
printed warnings. 

A capitalist will pay thousands of dollars 
to make a machine slightly more effective. 
Why is it not logical to pay a little to 
make the men behind the machine a great 
deal more effective? 

Everything that Mr. Patterson has in- 
troduced for the betterment of the health 
of his employees has brought forth an im- 
mediate response in a larger and better out- 
put. The factory books show that each 
change has made money for the company. 

A better physical condition for his force 
has not been the only result of Mr. Pat- 
terson’s efforts. The intelligence of his 
employees has vastly increased. The factory 
has drawn to itself the best element of 
working people in the city. Nowhere in 
America is there such another body of 
factory girls. Nine out of ten are high 
school graduates. They are serious-minded, 
thoughtful, well-bred, well-dressed, self- 
respecting, and profoundly respected. And 
they are loyal. They work there for a fair 
sum, while many of them would not work 
in other factories for any sum. 

The men at the factory may not feel so 
strongly as the women the appeal of the 
esthetic element in their surroundings. 
They appreciate this advantage, however, 
and they realize the value of their other ad- 
vantages. They like to hold their positions 
—few of them leave the factory to work in 
other plants. The shifting element in the 


labor force is reduced to a minimum. Herein 
lies a great financial advantage for the 
company. The inevitable loss consequent 
upon the continual breaking in of new men 
is avoided. Every year that sees the same 
employees, richer in training and experi- 
ence, working for the company sees the 
prevention of a costly leakage common 
elsewhere. 

The value of intellectual training at the 
factory has been proved again and again. 
It is ignorance that wastes; it is intelli- 
gence that saves. A dull-witted, slipshod, 
unthinking workman breaks delicate tools, 
racks 
One unthinking, ignorant man in Mr. Pat- 
terson's factory made a mistake that cost 
the company about thirty-five thousand 
dollars. Another workman whose intellect 
has been sharpened by training, who has 
been taught to use his faculties with care, 
method and concentration, makes no mis- 
takes, and turns out a better quality and 
This brings 


machinery, spoils costly material. 


a greater quantity of product. 
me to the crowning result of Mr. Patter- 
son’s efforts to improve the thinking done 
by his employees. Before he began his 
revolutionizing work his factory was a one- 
mind power plant. The man at the top 
did all the planning, originated all the im- 
provements. When he wasn’t devising 
changes for the better no one was. When 
he made a mistake the entire plant went 
wrong. He issued orders; those below him 
obeyed blindly, nct knowing the why or 
wherefore. 

Mr. Patterson had a greater force than 
one horse-power in the steel engine that ran 
his machines, and he wanted a greater 
force than one mind-power in the thought 
engine that directed them. He _ posted 
small boxes in the various departments, and 
asked every man who could find fault with 
the tools, the machines or methods of work 
in use in his department to enter a com- 
plaint, and, if possible, make a suggestion 
for improvement. Liberal prizes were of- 
fered as rewards. 

Suggestions began to pour in by the 
hundreds each month. A glaring search- 
light of publicity was thrown upon every 
fault in the operation of the factory. No 
imperfection could exist long when a 
number of thousand pairs of eyes had begun 


to search for it. Every particle of training 
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that Mr. Patterson had imparted to his 
workmen in his schools, every word of 


instruction that he had given in talks and 
lectures, by object lessons, by the exhibi- 
tion of stereopticon views turned to his 
advantage. : 

He adopted thousands of suggestions. 
And he is. still 
Time moves on, business grows, conditions 
change, machinery passes its day of useful- 
ness, new problems are confronted. With 
his several thousand mind-power engine 
Mr. Patterson forges ahead triumphantly 
through all his difficulties to success. 

His business has doubled and quadrupled. 
It is no wonder that when people ask him 
why he does unusual things for his em- 
ployees at Dayton he replies, ‘* Because it 
pays.’ 

What pays for him will pay for others. 
Capitalists will learn all in good time to 
follow his methods. Some are imitating 


adopting suggestions. 
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him already. He is in the van of what is 
destined to be a great movement. 

It is no argument against the establish- 
ment of these improved conditions to say 
that they are not an absolute insurance 
against strikes. Nothing is absolute insur- 
ance against a strike. Disagreements are 
likely to arise in the most harmonious fam 
ilies and in the best organized manufac- 
turing plants. So long as employers and 
employees are subject to ordinary human 
weaknesses, no general conditions, however 
ideal, will prevent the occasional occur- 
rence of specific difficulties. These methods 
pay, not because they prevent a factory 
from closing down, but because they make 
a factory profitable while it is running. 
Mr. Patterson has demonstrated that they 
increase the quantity and the quality of the 
output of his plant. He may well consider 
them as good an investment as improved 
machinery. 


SIR HIRAM STEVENS MAXIM. 


3y CHARLES W. PRICE. 


HE kick of a gun made Hiram Stevens 
Maxim an English knight. The re- 
coil of his first musket knocked him down, 
and he got up with a bruised cheek and a 
brain impressed with a new idea. Why not 
bottle this energy of recoil to do the work 
of firing the gun? With this thought, 
which remained, he began his experiments 
in later years, and the world-renowned 
automatic Maxim gun resulted. For this 
invention, which is one of the de- 
structive weapons of modern warfare, he 
was knighted by the late Queen Victoria. 
The principle of the Maxim automatic 
machine gun is simple. The cartridges are 
placed on a long strip of canvas which 
feeds through the gun at right angles to it. 
The firing mechanism is all contained within 
a very small compass, and a button placed 
on the breech of the used as a 
trigger. The gun is put in operation by 
pressing this button, which releases one of 
two hammers and fires the first shot. After 
that the recoil of each shot sets the ham- 
mer, feeds the cartridge, fires the gun, 
ejects the shell, and so continues until the 
end of the strip of cartridges is reached. 
Mr. Maxim stated me in 1891 that 
the quickest work he had done was to fire 


most 


gun is 


to 


two thousand six hundred shots in three 
minutes and that he could aim the gun at 
its highest elevation and fire six hundred 
times into the air before the first bullet 
reached the ground. 

The engineering and scientific work with 
which Mr. Maxim has been engaged during 
the last twenty years has been varied and 
valuable. His invention of smokeless 
powder ranks in importance with his in- 
vention of the machine gun. Yet these tools 
of war did not nearly occupy the whole mind 
and time of this distinguished American 
mechanic and inventor. Although he be- 
came an English subject several years ago, he 
is ever proud of his birthplace at Sangerville, 
in the State of Maine, where he was born 
in 1840. Perhaps no American engineer 
has done so much for the American name 
in Europe as Sir Hiram. At an early age 
he became familiar with the use of tvols, 
his father being a wood-turner. He was 
by turns employed by a carriage-making 
shop, in wood-working factories and vari- 
ous machine shops in Massachusetts and 
New York. His inventive talent soon de- 
veloped and he took out a number of 
seventies relating to 


patents in the early 
carbureted air for 


manufacture of 


the 











lighting places out of the reach of coal 
gas. A number of these machines was 
used by the house of A. T. Stewart & Co., 
of New York. In 1878 Mr. Maxim be- 
came managing director of the newly or- 
ganized United States Electric Lighting 
Company, and his several inventions relat- 
ing to electric lighting were introduced. 
He was thus identified with the very earliest 
practical work of this now gigantic in- 
dustry, and recognized as one of the fore 
most inventors 
in the develop- 
ing electric 
field. 

Mr. Maxim's 
first electrical 
patent was 
filed in the 
United States 
Patent Office 
in October, 
1878, and was 
granted in 
August, 1880. 
In this patent 
the process of 
the deposition 
of carbon by 
heating carbon 
rods_ electric- 
ally in an at- 
mosphere of 
nitro-carbon 
gases was de- 
scribedand this 
proved to be 
one of the most 
essential steps 
in the produc- 
tion of the 
commercial in- 
candescent 
lamp.  Pro- 
fessor John Draper said at this time: 
‘‘Mr. Maxim, you have come nearer mak- 
ing artificial diamonds than any other man 
that ever lived. Perhaps if you should 
increase the pressure you might make dia- 
monds.’’ 

In 1883 Mr. Maxim moved to England 
and soon brought out his automatic ma- 
chine gun. The early history of this in- 
vention, like most great ones, was full of 
discouragement and trial to the ambitious 
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and eager American. At that time the field 
was quite new. Noone had experimented 
with a view to making a gun that would 
load and fire itself. The patents taken out 
by Mr. Maxim are said to have included 
about a thousand claims and covered every 
conceivable way of working a machine gun 
by energy derived from a burning powder. 
His labor at this period was almost without 
parallel, and his final stfecess worthy of his 
strenuous efforts. When it was announced 
in London that 
an American 
electrical en- 
gineer had 
made a ma- 
chine gun that 
would load and 
fire itself with- 
out any hu- 
man agency, 
employing the 
energy of the 
recoil, every- 
one was_ in- 
credulous. The 
gun was placed 
on exhibition, 
proved its ef- 
fectiveness, 
and was soon 
the talk of the 
city and the 
world. The 
little workshop 
of the invent- 
or at Hatton 
Garden was 
visited by ev- 
erybody who 
could get 
there, includ- 
ing the Prince 
of Wales, now 
King Edward. Mr. Maxim has stated that 
he fired more than two hundred thousand 
rounds of ammunition in showing the 
operation of the gun to visitors. 

The Maxim gun opened a new era in the 
manufacture of firearms, both in its method 
and in the construction of its carriage. It 
has been used with great success in all of 
England's recent wars. Its rapid and auto- 
matic fire causes an awful slaughter, mow- 
ing down human beings within range as 
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grain falls before the reaper. The rocks 
and mounds of South Africa alone often 
permitted the escape of many of the Boers, 
who knew every inch of the ground they 
fought for in the recent war. The pem- 
pom which attracted so much attention 
during the South African war is a Maxim 
gun of one and one-half caliber, firing ex- 


plosive projectiles weighing one pound 
ach at the rate of three hundred per 
minute. 


In 1887 a British patent was issued to 
Mr. Maxim to cover a method of making 
smokeless powder, a compound of nitro- 
glycerin and guncotton. Other patents 
to the same inventor soon followed. Then 
came a remarkable trial in the courts of 
England to settle the question of the priority 
of invention of smokeless powder, in which 
Mr. Maxim came off victorious, and received 
the unusual indorsement of the House of 
Lords. In his work of developing and re- 
fining smokeless powder it is stated that 
more than one hundred kinds were experi- 
mented with containing various percentages 
of nitroglycerin, guncotton, picric acid and 
similar substances. 

Mr. Maxim is a member of the firm of 
Vickers, Sons & Maxim, one of the most 
important under the British flag, a-com- 
pany that is said to be the first in the 
world to build in its own works a complete 
battleship, including hull, armor-plate, 
boilers, engines, small machine guns and 
up to thirteen-inch monsters. 

At the Paris Exposition of 1881 Mr. 
Maxim was made a Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor for making and exhibiting the 
first electrical regulator that would keep 
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the potential of the current constant in an 
incandescent lighting system, independent 
of the number of lamps in the circuit. At 
the Paris Exposition of 1900 he was one 
of only four to receive a personal grand 
prize, two going to eminent French ar- 
tillerists and one to a distinguished Russian 
artillerist, Lieutenant-General Engelhart. 
Queen Victoria knighted him January 1, 
1901. Thus the name of Hiram Stevens 
Maxim became imperishably identified with 
the invention and manufacture of the auto- 
matic machine gun and of smokeless powder 
—two great inventions, both revolutionary. 

He has explored other fields of inven- 
tion, chemical, mechanical, the training of 
guns by electricity, flying machines, and 
in various ways has contributed to the cause 
of progress in the paths of peace, besides his 
great work in producing weapons for the 
god of war, weapons whose destructive ele- 
ments hasten peace if war must come. Mr. 
Maxim’s quick grasp of the fundamental 
principles of aeronautics led to his beautiful 
and elaborate experiments with aeroplanes 
or flying machines, and his papers on the 
subject are among the classics of science. 

Mr. Maxim hasa striking appearance and 
a pleasing, magnetic personality. He will 
be ever known as one of the earnest workers 
in the electrical industry of this country as 
it threw off its swaddling clothes, and his 
eminence in England and Europe is shown 
by the honors that have come to him be- 
cause of his achievements. The son of a 
wood-turner of Maine, equipped with only 
our common-school education, has become 
one of the distinguished men of the day, 
and his career is not yet rounded out. 


HENRY HUDDLESTON ROGERS. 


By SAMUEL E 


I UN over to New Bedford, Massachu- 

setts, and along with the indications 
of new-fangled manufacturing activity you 
will. see the signs of the decay of a once 
mighty industry. Of the four hundred 
whalers that once blackened the skies of 
the Seven Seas with the smoke of their try- 
ing-out fires only a beggarly remnant of 
weather-beaten hulks still hugs the New 
Bedford docks. The of the 
merchants who were formerly enriched by 
the whale-oil trade are selling calico, and 


successors 
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the shell-back skippers who still survive 
babble mournfully of great days that will 
never return. 

But cross the Acushnet to the little 
suburb of Fairhaven and you will see 
another sight. You will see a superb town- 
hall such as few places of ten times Fair- 
haven’s size can match. You will see an 
imposing library building of the kind that 
Mr. Carnegie would give to a city of fifty 
thousand inhabitants. You will see a 
church magnificent enough to belong to 














some European cathedral town. You will 
see mile after mile of roads fit to play ping- 
pong on. And if you ask where all these 
evidences of prosperity came from you will 
be told that they have come from the same 
thing that has dismantled the whalers in 
the bay. Petroleum killed what used to be 
the chief industry of New Bedford, and 
petroleum has been a fairy godmother to 
Fairhaven. 

It was Fairhaven’s good fortune to be the 
birthplace of Henry Huddleston Rogers, who 
has brought back to it some of the wealth of 
a corporation that could have bought with 
five months’ income 
the whole New Bed- 
ford whaling fleet at 
its prime. It was 
little that either Fair- 
haven or New Bedford 
gave to the Rogers 
boy fifty years ago. 
Fairhaven gave him 
a high school educa- 
tion; New Bedford 
gave him a chance to 
2arn his board and a 
trifle over for his fam- 
ily by delivering gro- 
ceries. He remem- 
bered it all gratefully 
later, but at the time 
he wanted to get away 
wheresomething more 
was doing. And in 
1861 that place was 
the neighborhood of 
Oil Creek. 

Forty years ago the 
gold craze of Cali- 
fornia was repeated 
in the oil regions of Pennsylvania. Stories 
of fortunes won overnight were driving 
the last remnants of sanity out of -the 
heads of whole communities. Bradford, 
Titusville and Oil City seethed with the 
emotions that had shaken Red Dog and 
Poker Flat in the previous decade wand 
were to reappear a generation later in 
Nome and Dawson. ‘‘Coal Oil Johnny’’ 
was breathlessly trying to keep up with his 
income by maintaining free minstrel troupes 
and buying the hotels in which he stopped 
overnight. The ‘‘coal oil aristocrat’’ be- 
came a recognized type in literature. 
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Fortunes in oil in those days were for- 
tunes obtained by striking gushing oil wells 
on one’s land. They were the prizes of 
lucky gambles. They went as quickly as 
they came. When the drill shot skyward 
in a smother of odorous foam a plain farmer 
was transformed into a riotous ‘‘Coal Oil 
Johnny.’’ The ‘‘Johnny”’ lit his cigar with 
five-dollar bills while his well gushed, and 
when the flow stopped he woke up a pauper 
and started out to hunt for a job. 

But while fortune was thus scattering 
her capricious favors with one hand and ta- 
king them back with the other, half a dozen 
quiet young men were 
working in obscurity 
to make oil the source 
of a fortune that 
should owe nothing to 
luck, and that should 
swell from year to 
year, continually an- 
nexing new fields of 
enterprise, until it 
should dominate the 
industrial world. The 
members of the 
“Standard Oil crowd”’ 
were all poor, all 
plain, all hard-work- 
ing, shrewd, at once 
close-fisted and gen- 
erous, pious, but 
rather inclined to 
keep piety and _busi- 
ness separate, and 
gif‘ed with minds of 
the cold clarity of 
blocks of distilled 
water ice. While the 
envied ownersof gush- 
ing wells capered on the center of the stage 
these modest young men in the wings 
quietly organized the industry of transport- 
ing, refining and marketing oil on a basis 
from which every vestige of chance was 
eliminated. Jones might strike oil and 
wear diamonds and Smith might miss it 
and shovel sand, or Smith might wear the 
diamonds and Jones might shovel the 
sand, but in either case the oil would go by 
a Standard Oil car or pipe line to a Stand- 
ard Oil refinery, and the members of the 
combination would gather in the bulk of 
the profits. 
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The story of Standard Oil has been told 
so often and so recently that it is needless 
to into it here. It is enough to say 
that each of the original partners put into 
the enterprise not only what little money 
he could scrape together, but all his brains 
and energy, which were worth a good deal 
more. Each of them made some special 
mental contribution to the outfit. Henry 
H. Rogers is credited with the actual con- 
ception of the original scheme of combina- 
tion. He first proposed that all the well 
owners should pool their product and allow 
a single agency to handle it. Then his ideas 
expanded, and he suggested that a com- 
pany should be formed to swing the busi- 
ness on its own account, buying out the 
small producers and gathering in all the 
profits of the trade. At this time competi- 
tion in the oil business was running riot. 
There were hundred and_ twelve 
petroleum companies in existence or organ- 
izing in New York City alone at the end 
of 1864, and their combined capital was 
$134,045,000. At Philadelphia the boom 
rose still higher. There were $163,715, - 
000 worth of oil companies there. In ten 
cities the aggregate known capitalization 
of the business was $326,200,000, with 
probably $100,000,000 more not publicly 
These figures may be appreci- 
“ap- 


or 
sv 


one 


on record. 
ated when it is remembered that the 
italization of the Standard Oil Company 
some years later was only one million dol- 
lars, and that even now it does not nomi- 
nally exceed $110,000,000. Like Mr. 
Wells’ Martians, Rogers, Flagler and the 
Rockefellers flashed their heat ray on this 
teeming commercial life and it vanished in 
a curl of smoke. 

In later years Mr. Rogers undertook to 
repeat in copper the stroke that he and his 
associates had made in oil. That there 
were fortunes to be picked up in that 
quarter the experience of men like Clark, 


Daly, Haggin and Hearst sufficiently 
proved. Mr. Rogers, with some others, 


formed the Amalgamated Copper Company, 
uniting most of the principal American 
sources of supply. The results were not so 
fortunate, however, asin the case of Stand- 
ard Oil. The oil combination had modestly 
fixed its capital far below the actual value 
of its business; the Copper Trust went to 
the other extreme and discounted the pos- 
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sibilities of future profit on such a scale 
that the first slackening of demand for 
copper brought its securities tumbling. But 
nobody has suggested that Mr. Rogers was 
impoverished by this venture. 

Some men who have won great success 
are indifferent to public opinion. — Mr. 
Rogers, keen, cool, and at times grimly 
hard as he is, is sensitive on that side. He 
knows that Standard Oil methods are not 
popular, and he is restive under that con- 
sciousness. You may be a person of utter 
financial insignificance, making less in a 
year than he can make in an hour, but if 
you happen to be thrown into contact with 
him under favorable conditions he will 
devote two hours of argument to an attempt 
to convince you that the recording angel 
would be wasting time in _ inspecting 
the books of the Standard Oil Company. 
You may or may not be convinced, but 
when you reflect that you have extrava- 
gantly dissipated fifteen or twenty thousand 
dollars’ worth of his time, which is pro- 
verbially equal to cash, you wish you had 
compromised on half the money instead of 
the argument. 

Mr. Rogers will tell you, for one thing, 
that the notion that the Standard Oil mo- 
nopoly rests in any degree upon railroad 
discriminations is a pure delusion. He may 
admit that in the early days he and his 
associates sometimes fought competitive 
devils with fire, but he will insist that 
since the passage of the Interstate Com- 
merce act all they have asked has been a 
fair field and obedience to the law all 
round. He will hold that the advantage 
of Standard Oil lies in its perfect organ- 
ization and its ability to supply the wants 
of the consumer, wherever he may happen 
to be. If a man in Central Asia wants half 
a pound of paraffin candles he will find a 
Standard Oil agent ready to sell them, 
and to do it cheaper than anybody else. 
This, according to Mr. Rogers, is the secret 
of the trust’s success. He is so anxious to 
set people right on such points that on one 
occasion he took part in a debate at the 
Fairhaven High School, answering a young 
lawyer who had expressed the current 
opinions of Standard Oil. In the course of 
his remarks at this time he dropped the 
interesting observation that oil was sold in 
New York cheaper than spring water could 














be sold after being brought the same dis- 


tance. 
People who have come into contact with 
the hard streaks in Henry H. Rogers’ 


makeup grade them somewhere between 
carborundum and the diamond, but along 
with that goes an almost romantic capactiy 
for friendship and for disinterested service 
under its impulse. There is public spirit, 
too, and generous recollection of old asso- 
ciations. It is no particular credit to the 
village of Fairhaven that it allowed Henry 
H. Rogers to be born there. The village 
couldn’t help it, and there is nothing to 
show that it had any consciousness at the 
time of what it wasdoing. But Mr. Rogers 
has acted ever since as if he owed Fair- 
haven a debt of gratitude for introducing 
him to the world. He has spent a million 
dollars on public improvements for the 
town. He built a five-hundred-thousand- 
dollar church in memory of his first wife. 
He gave the beautiful Millicent Library in 
the name of his children as a monument of 
their late sister and endowed it with one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. He then gave it the 
model town water-works, which had cost 


JOHN WARNE 
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hundred thousand dollars, 


more than one 
and was producing a net income of six 
thousand dollars a year. He built a costly 
schoolhouse. And not satisfied with giving 
his money he gave his still more valuable 
time. He had himself elected superin- 
tendent of streets at a salary of three dollars 
a day, which he turned over to his assist- 
ant, and his official 
the construction of a system of model high- 
ways at his own expense. There may have 
been a little selfishness in that, for he is an 
enthusiastic wheelman and naturally partial 


used power to secure 


to good roads. 

In addition to his duties as superintend- 
ent of streets at Fairhaven, Mr. Rogers finds 
time to be 
director of over twenty corporations, and 
when he the market Wall 
Street sits up and takes notice. The lapse 
of nearly has 
whitened his hair and his military mus- 
tache, but it has not dimmed his keen eyes 
If there were 
Oil to- 

found 


president, vice-president or 


enters stock 


seventy strenuous years 


or wearied his alert brain. 
Standard 
would be 


an opening for a new 
day Henry IH. 
somewhere near the middle of it. 


Rogers 


GATES. 


By EDWIN LEFEVRE. 


is no exaggeration to state that next in 

importance and in far-reaching effects 
on the destinies of the people of the United 
States to the Spanish war and the acquisi- 
tion of colonies and colonial problems will 
be the development during the past four 
years of the trust-creating tendency and the 
practice of industrial consolidation. There 
is also to be considered the place which 
Wall Street has come to occupy in the daily 
lives of thousands of people who a few 
years ago had never heard the whirr and 
click of the stock-ticker. And it is certain 
that in writing of the great bull market of 
1897-1902—that of the 
stupendous boom in the world’s annals, with 


is to say, most 
its vast deals and vexatious problems— 
no historian can afford to ignore the part 
played by John Warne Gates, first as a pro- 
moter of and pioneer in industrial consolida 
tions, and then as an operator in stocks. 
He may not, indeed, be the star of the 
play, but he has on more than one occasion 
held the center of the financial stage. 





Mr. Gates is not a creator of conditions; 
he is rather the creature of them. He has 
been called typically Chicagoan. As a 
matter of fact he is but a somewhat over- 
accentuated type of the American ‘‘hust- 
ler,’’ a human steam-engine, a mental dy 
namo. 
nent 
world Americans 
lethargic nations steeped in slumberous tra 
and fettered by enslaving prece- 
He also possesses others which may 


ITe possesses qualities in a preemi 
that America a 
and envied by 


degree have made 


power 


ditions 
dents. 
lead to sermons to young men on the price 
one should not pay to become a multi-mill- 
ionaire. But in this world there must be 
Emersons and Napoleons, Platos and Jay 
Goulds. 

Mr. Gates’ philosophy is the philosophy 
of America—the philosophy of action. He 
But money is the 
reward of actionand something like twenty- 
five millions has been his reward. He is 
not only a factor to be reckoned with in 
the financial markets of the country, he is 


does not love money. 
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more—an interesting man, whose life is, or 
would be, if written in the form of fiction, 
the Great American Novel: a Western 
‘*hustler,’’ breezy, shrewd, epigrammatic, 
lacking a certain personal polish it may be, 
but a stanch friend, a first-class hater, 
utterly without fear, mental or physic- 
al, at home anywhere in the United 
States, a business manager, a politician, a 
millionaire, an optimist, a clear and vivid 
thinker, knowing his country and _ his 
countrymen better than most men, 
scious of his abilities and of the soundness 
of his judgment to a degree that makes 
him back his convictions with his dollars, 
the son of a farmer, the organizer of trusts, 
the successful operator in stocks, overawed 
by nothing and by no one—and always 
working, always thinking, always doing, 
undaunted, imperturbably American. That 
is John W. Gates, not as newspaper readers 
have thought him, but as he is. A rather 
short and stoutish man of seven-and-forty, 
who has condensed six lifetimes in half of 
one, who has taken many hard whacks and 
given some, who smokes and -drinks if he 
feels like it, and swears and plays poker, 
who has made millions for himself and for 
his friends, and whose invariable rule is to 
sleep eight hours out of the twenty-four, 
allowing nothing to interfere. 

He managed the Republican State cam- 
paign of Missouri in 1888; he. has been a 
a president of iron 


con- 


traveling salesman, 
works employing thousands of men, a pro- 
moter making millions of dollars out of a 
few months’ work, a stock operator of great 
skill. The late Governor Flower once told 
me that John W. Gates was the most inter- 
esting talker he had ever met, and the two 
men had disagreed over a certain business 
matter at the time. 

Mr. Gates’ explanation and analysis of 
the theory and practice of industrial con- 
solidation given before the Industrial Com- 
mission that investigated the ‘‘trust’’ epi- 
demic not very long ago were so clear-cut 
and illuminating, his knowledge of every 
detail of the iron industry so thorough, his 
familiarity with general business conditions 
in the abstract and in the concrete so appar- 
ent, his expressions of his views so felici- 
tous and his advocacy of a national charter 
law so strong that it is ditticult to under- 
stand regard him as a 


why people 
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plunger in stocks and nothing more. 

John W. Gates was born in 1855 on his 
father’s farm, two miles from what then 
was Turner’s Junction, Illinois, distant 
thirty-one miles from Chicago. He mar- 
ried at eighteen and kept a little hardware 
store in Turner’s Junction. He made a 
living at it, but no more. Isaac L. EIl- 
wood, the pioneer barbed-wire manufac- 
turer of America, persuaded ‘‘Johnny’’ 
Gates to abandon his precarious store and 
instead to try to sell barbed wire in the 
cattle country. Gates accepted the offer of 
one hundred dollars a month, put a ‘‘spool’’ 
of the wire in his trunk and carried it as 
baggage to Texas. He arrived at San An- 
tonio, a lad of twenty-one, obtained a_per- 
mit from the Mayor to erect a corral in the 
plaza—the first barbed-wire fence put up 
in Texas—hired twenty-five steers and was 
ready for business. People came from miles 
around to see the show. They were to be 
convinced against their wills that the slight 
barbed-wire barriers could avail against 
Texas steers. Cowboys drove the cattle in 
every direction except through the prickly 
wire. They had come to jeer and remained 
to buy. Gates sold more wire at eighteen 
cents a pound in one day than Ellwood 
could manufacture in a month. So suc- 
cessful was his trip that he then and there 
decided, to use his own words, that ‘‘there 
was more money in manufacturing barbed 
wire than in selling it on a salary of one 
hundred dollars a month.’’ He induced a 
St. Louis friend to go into the business 
with him. They invested eight thousand 
dollars in the enterprise, and began to man- 
ufacture barbed wire with only two ma- 
chines. He admits that he had no right to 
manufacture it, for Ellwood and Glidden 
held all the patents; but he did. In later 
years he fought them and beat them, and 
became the friend and partner of Ellwood. 
At the time, however, the patentees took 
steps to stop him. They tried to serve him 
with papers, but Gates moved his two ma- 
chines on a truck across the river to IIli- 
nois in the dead of night. When they 
sought him in Illinois he retreated at mid- 


night to St. Louis. Back and forth he 
kept moving nocturnally, and _ earned 
thereby the soubriquet of ‘‘Moonshine 


Gates,’’ which clung to him for years. 
It proved a profitable venture, and he 














then organized the firm of J. W. Gates & 
Co., eight men investing each two thousand 
five hundred dollars. On this capital of 
twenty thousand dollars dividends of forty 
or fifty per cent. weekly were paid. Dur- 
ing the first year the profits were one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. ‘‘I would 
travel and sell the wire,’’ he says, ‘‘come 
back, invoice it, bill it, paint it, market 
it and collect the money.’’ He did all the 
work but received only one-eighth of the 
profits, so he bought out his partners and 
incorporated the Southern Wire Company 
in 1880, with a 
capital stock of 
fifty thousand 
dollars. Two 
years later his 
plant was burn- 
ed to the 
ground. The 
morning after 
the fire Mr. 
Gates called on 
Mr. Edenborn 
—a former 
partner who 
had started an 
opposition 
plant—and in 
exactly fifteen 
minutes they 
had agreed to 
consolidate 
their businesses. 

The new 
‘*consolida- 
tion,’’ known 
as the Braddock 
Wire Company, 
built a mill at 
Rankin, near 
Pittsburg, at a 
cost of two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, of which three-fifths was borrowed 
money. In 1886 Mr. Gates went to Great 
Britain to buy steel billets for his mills. Mr. 
J. P. Morgan, after listening to Gates, lent 
the Western wire-makers some three hun- 
dred thousand dollars, which enabled Mr. 
Gates to buy fifty thousand tons of steel. 
In consequence of these heavy purchases 
and the great demand for steel then pre- 
vailing the price rose nearly ten dollars a 
ton. Mr. Gates sold ten thousand tons of 





JOHN WARNE GATES. 
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it to Carnegie, Phipps & Co.—merely 
turned the shipping documents over to 
them —and cleared one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Mr. Gates next ‘‘absorbed’’ two more 
wire companies, and in 1892 all the com- 
panies were merged into the Consolidated 
Steel & Wire Company, having a paid 
in capital of four million dollars. Gates 
was its manager for three years, during 
which the net earnings were in excess of 
twenty-seven per cent. yearly. By 1895 
he had made enough money to invest seven 
hundred _ thou- 
sand dollars in 
stock of the 
Illinois Steel 
Company, of 
which he _ be- 
came president, 
though still re- 
taining his act- 
ive interest in 
the Consoli- 
dated Steel & 
Wire Company. 
In 1898 the 
late Roswell P. 
Flower, J. P. 
Morgan, the 
Rockefellers, 
and associates 
organized the 
Federal Steel 
Company, of 
which the IIli- 
nois Steel Com- 
pany formed a 
part. Gates re- 
ceived a huge 
block of Federal 
Steel stock for 
his holdings of 
Illinois Steel. This he sold when under 
the manipulation of Governor Flower Fed- 
eral Steel stock became a_ speculative 
favorite. 

There is a glamour about financial battles, 
about the strife between bulls and bears 
and the shedding of golden gore which 
appeals to all men. Mr. Gates, though a 
busy manager of steel plants, had been fa- 
miliar with the stock market for years, and 
was not unknown to fame as a speculator. 
The same qualities that made him a brilliant 
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business man stood him in good stead as a 
stock operator. He was a picturesque success 
asa drummer, where personality counts for 
so much; he was a success as a builder of 
manufacturing plants, as the president of 
steadily expanding steel and wire companies, 
as a promoter and ‘‘consolidator’’—all of 
which called for a combination of qualities 
and abilities possessed by few. At the bottom 
of his success were his astonishing energy, 
clearness of perception, a rare ability to 
eliminate the unessential and the power to 
reach a momentous decision with incredible 
rapidity. Less nimble-witted men accuse 
him of reckless plunging, and it is always 
easy to ascribe rapid success to luck. But 
the mere plunger seldom lasts two seasons in 
business or in gambling, and Gates has 
grown richer and more powerful uninter- 
ruptedly from the time when he was a 
drummer, selling the first spool of barbed 
wire that was sold in Texas. That isa 
longer period than it takes to ‘‘break’’ any 
mere gambler. 

In 1897 Mr. Gates organized the Amer- 
ican Steel & Wire Company, of Illinois, 
with a capital of twenty-four million dol- 
lars, taking in a dozen of the best mills 
in the country. When he saw the big 
boom coming he organized the American 
Steel & Wire Company, of New Jersey, 
with a capital stock of ninety million dol- 
lars. In this he was the chairman of the 
board of directors. It comprised all the 
wire mills of any importance in the United 
States. His work was cyclonic in rapidity 
and truly amazing, considering the magni- 
tude of the deal. He, moreover, conducted 
the market manipulation of the stock. 
Every one remembers the great boom 
and how stock prices soared. The public 
went stock-mad, and Mr. Gates made a 
dozen millions of dollars or more in a few 
months. 

It seems the East cannot forgive him for 
being himself and not a polished, college- 
bred, society man. Under a different en- 
vironment in youth he would to-day have 
possibly fewer detractors, perhaps more 
friends, though he has many. But he 
probably would have accomplished less in 
the business world. 

Wall Street’s antagonism to Mr. Gates 
dates from a certain time when realizing 
that the iron trade was on the verge of a 
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setback he stated so for publication, 
bluntly. Financiers blamed him, for his 
was the first warning voice, and the public 
heeded it, to the detriment of innumerable 
bulls, big and little. Then the Steel and 
Wire directors voted to close down some 
of its mills in order not to accumulate 
manufactured material. A great howl went 
up. He was denounced loudly by specu- 
lators. Prominent bankers remonstrated 
with him privately for blurting out the 
truth. As a matter of fact he did not 
vote on the closing down proposition. All 
the directors, with one or two exceptions, 
did so, and those from no _ particularly 
praiseworthy motives. Before many months 
Wall Street and the public knew Mr. Gates 
had not lied. He spoke in 1899 of a billion- 
dollar iron and steel combination; the 
financial community had shivers, and the 
newspapers denounced the unscrupulous 
Western promoter and success-drunk spec- 
ulator. Two years later the United States 
Steel Company Corporation was organized 
by J. Pierpont Morgan, with a capitaliza- 
tion greater than the public debt of the 
United States. Mr. Gates’ suggestions were 
followed by Mr. Morgan, his plan of 
organization heeded. 

The recent corner in July corn was 
merely a little flyer of his son’s firm. His 
great coup in Louisville and Nashville, 
whereby he secured control of that property, 
was not the result of a reckless ‘‘ plunge.”’ 
It was carried out after months of study 
and investigation. In its accomplishment 
certain conditions and opportunities devel- 
oped, and Mr. Gates promptly availed him- 
self of them. He averted a panic and 
showed that he was not making a mere 
market ‘‘turn’’ on a gigantic scale, but a 
legitimate stroke of business. The details 
have been printed, and may be omitted 
here. As a stock operator Mr. Gates has 
shown great fertility of resource and utter 
financial fearlessness. He has risked mil- 
lions in one or another deal, but always 
because he has studied conditions. To 
those who regard speculation in stocks as im- 
moral Mr. Gates cannot be held up as a man 
worthy of emulation. But the chief point 
to bear in mind is to remember what John 
W. Gates has done as an organizer out of 
the stock market rather than as a specula- 


tor in it, 
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CHARLES 


By JAMES H 


HARLES RANLETT FLINT is best 
known to his contemporaries as *‘ The 
Father of Trusts.’’ From the present vigor 
of his offspring it might be inferred that he 
is an old man. But he is not even middle 


aged. Barely turned fifty, he looks less 


than forty; and he has more energy than 
any two men of his acquaintance of thirty. 


This would 
make his actual 
ave fifteen, 
which is a cor- 
rect estimate if 
judged solely 
by his enthu- 
siasms. A few 
weeks ago, af- 
tera good day’s 
work, he board- 
ed his forty- 
knot torpedo- 
yacht ‘* Arrow”? 
at the Battery 
and made a 
quick dash up 
the Sound to 
the 
haka races. 
the way he 

mastered the 

details of a 

great industrial 

combination, 

told six stories, 

wrote up the 

log and dictated 

letters. 

After witness- 

ing the finish 

of a race he ran 

another thirty miles up the Sound, rowed 
ashore, raced half way across Long Island on 
a bicycle and put in two hours trout-fishing. 
Next morning, before breakfast, he pedalled 
back to the yacht, jumped overboard, and 
after a swim raced at a twenty-five knot 
clip back to New York. By nine o'clock 
he had telephoned Chicago, Troy and 
Bridgeport, cabled Europe and read through 
three competitive essays on trusts sent 
by a Western university for a prize award. 
Last year before his forty-knot torpedo- 


Seawan- 
On 


eleven 


CHARLES RANLETT 


RANLETT FLINT. 


BRIDGE 


yacht was finished Mr. Flint used to re- 
mark to his guests after he had invited 
‘I always take my swim 
while under way;’’ and the guests did the 
He keeps three secretaries busy and 
has need of a fourth. He has _ half-a- 
dozen industrial experts in his office ham- 
mering so hard at trust-building or corpora- 
tion -construc- 
tion that the 
sound is heard 
throughout the 
Broad-Ex- 
change and sur- 


them overboard: 


same. 


rounding 
neighborhood. 
He guides his 
automobile 
through the in- 
tricacies of 
3roadway traf- 
fic while dic- 
tating to a jolt- 
ing secretary a 
magazine arti- 
cle on the ex- 
port trade of 
America or the 
industrial con- 
ditions of equa- 
torial Brazil. 
He presides 
over one direc- 
tors’ meeting 
while keeping 
track of another 
by telephone, 
occasionally 
ejaculating a 
re letter to a sten- 
ographer or scribbling a cablegram to Peru 
or Corea. Kipling says of Fuzzy-Wuzzy 
that he is 

* All ‘ot sand and ginger when alive, 

And he’s generally shammiug when he's dead.”’ 

‘*All ‘ot sand and ginger”’ 
very faint suggestion of the ardent activity 
of Charles R. Flint. 

He comes naturally by his constructive 
faculty, for his father, grandfather and 
great-grandfather were all shipbuilders. 
The Welsh people cherish a tradition that 


conveys a 
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a countryman of theirs discovered America 
five hundred years before Columbus. The 
tradition is probably based on fact, the en- 
terprising Welshman being one of the Flint 
forbears. Of this nothing positive is known, 
but in 1642 a Thomas Flint did come from 
Wales to is now South Danvers in 
Massachusetts. Of his numerous descend- 
ants Charles R. Flint is the best known, 
though whether to fame or notoriety de- 
pends largely on the view taken of the 
trust. Many devout men in the West say 
the trust is the offspring of Satan—which 
is not complimentary to Mr. Flint. Others 
of equal theological insight believe it to be 
the latest and most beneficent phase of a 
divine process. One view is as welcome as 
the other to Mr. Flint. All he asks is not 
to be ignored, of which, however, there is 
little danger. 

Mr. Flint has done some other things be- 
sides beget trusts. He is essentially a man 
who does things. The record of his achieve- 
ments reads like the list of a prolific 
author’s books. 

Born at Thomaston, Maine, on January 


what 


24, 1850, he enjoyed the varied curriculum 
presented by the public schools of his native 
town, the private school of Warren Johnson 
at Topsham, and the Polytechnic Institute, 


of Brooklyn. He graduated from the last 
named institution in his eighteenth year as 
president of his class and of the alumni, 
and began his business career as a dock- 
clerk. A year later he was confidential 
clerk of Mr. W. R. Grace, and he cele- 
brated his majority by organizing the firm 
of Gilchrist, Flint & Co., ship-chandlers. 
From this time on his enterprises, uniformly 
successful, followed in such rapid succes- 
sion that there is space only for the barest 
recapitulation of them. In 1872, at the 
age of twenty-two, he became a partner in 
the firm of W. R. Grace & Co., of New 
York, and J. W. Grace & Co., of San 
Francisco. He early acquired the faculty 
of being in three places at once, and 
while in partnership with the Graces he 
went to Peru and organized the firm 
of Grace Brothers & Co., of Callao, re- 
turning a year later to New York as 
Chilean Consul and acting chargé d'affaires. 
Incidentally, he has also been Consul-Gen- 
eral of Nicaragua and Costa Rica—not 
simultaneously, although even this were easy 
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to one of his versatile activity. In 1878 he 
organized a lumber consolidation which has 
handled over two hundred million feet of 
lumber a year. In 1881 he consolidated 
the crude-rubber business and in that con- 
nection spent some time on the Amazon. 

During all this time Mr. Flint was a 
partner in the various Grace companies. In 
1885 he severed this connection to organize 
the firm of Flint & Co. Owing to his in- 
timate acquaintance with Latin-American 
trade he was called to represent the United 
States as a delegate at the International 
American Conference held in Washington 
in the winter of 1889-1890, and as a mem- 
ber of the committee on banking he formu- 
lated a report on the establishment of an 
international American bank, which was 
ratified by the conference. As a member 
of the committee on customs’ regulations 
he drew up a report on the unification of 
customs’ regulations, and proposed the 
organization of the Bureau of American Re- 
publics. The following year Mr. Flint was 
the confidential agent of the United States ~ 
in negotiating the first treaty of reciprocity 
under the Aldrich amendment, namely, 
with Brazil. This at once became the basis 
of other treaties with American republics. 

During 1892 and 1893 he devoted his 
time to the business of his firm and con- 
solidated the principal manufacturers of 
rubber boots and shoes and mechanical rub- 
ber goods. Thencame ‘‘acry from Mace- 
donia’’ in the shape of a request from Brazil 
for a new navy. The whole navy of 
Brazil, headed by Admiral Mello, revolted 
and joined in a@ movement to reestablish 
the empire.’ President Peixoto cabled to 
the United States for ships and Mr. Flint 
fitted out a fleet of war vessels capable of 
discharging over two tons of dynamite at 
once. The first vessel of six thousand tons 
displacement sailed within three weeks of 
the receipt of the’ President’s cable, and 
the fleet arrived in Brazil in time to prevent 
the secession of the northern provinces, and 
turned the scale against the effort to over- 
throw the republic. 

In 1894, during the progress of the 
China-Japan war, Mr. Flint purchased the 
‘* Esmeralda, ’’ the famous Armstrong cruiser 
of the Chilean navy, and delivered her to 
Japan. This is the only instance on record 
where an important vessel of war has been 
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delivered toa Power engaged in hostilities. 
In the same year Mr. Flint brought about 
the consolidation of the export department 
of his firm with the Coombs, Crosby & Eddy 
Company. A few years later the American 
Trading Company joined hands with this new 
consolidation, which is now known as the 
American Trading Company, the 
buyer in the United States of general man- 
ufactured goods for export. In 1896 Mr. 
Flint established the Flint & Co. Pacific 
Coast Clipper Line between New York and 
San Francisco, to be afterward merged into 
the American-Hawaiian Steamship Com- 
pany. In 1897 he was chairman of the reor- 
ganization committee which consolidated 
the street railways of Syracuse under the 
name of the Syracuse Rapid Transit Railway 
Company. Inthesame year he put up an elec- 
tric light and power plant in the city of Ma- 
naos, one thousand miles up the Amazon, 
and a little later he built an overhead trol- 
ley street railway and electric pumping 
works, and made Manaos the equal of any 
American city in rapid transit and public 
illumination. During all this time Mr. 
Flint was a director in a number of corpo- 
rations, banks, et cetera, including the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic, the Produce 
Exchange Bank, the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company, the National Surety Company. 
As a member of the council of New York 
University he was one of the founders of 
University Heights. 

In 1898 Mr. Flint acted as confidential 
agent for the United States Government in 
negotiations for war vessels and munitions 
in its war with Spain, and through his 
agents and correspondents in every part of 
the world was able to render the govern- 
ment very valuable services. It was Mr. 
Flint who first notified the Navy Department 
of the sailing of Cervera’s fleet from Cape 
Verde as well as the rendezvous of the 


largest 


Spanish coaling-vessels. One of Mr. Flint’s 
cherished records is a letter from Secretary 
Long, which contains the following: 

‘In this connection also will you let me 
refer to the services which, just before the 
war began and afterward during its pro- 
gress, you so kindly gave to the department, 


without compensation or reimbursement, 
in reference to other negotiations in con- 
nection with its efforts to procure ships and 
armament abroad. In view of your large 
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experience and extended business facilities 
the department very highly appreciates 
your patriotic action and your generous co- 
operation,and takes this opportunity of for- 
mally tendering to you its hearty thanks.’’ 

The consolidation of industrials is the 
field that has claimed the greater part of 
Mr. Flint’s varied activities. In 1899 he 
brought about the organization of the Amer- 
ican Chicle Company with a capital of nine 
million dollars, the common stock of which 
par. He organized, 
in conjunction with Frederick Olcott as 
co-trustee, the Schloss-Sheftield Steel & Iron 
Company, with a capital of twenty million 
dollars; the United States Bobbin & Shuttle 
Company, with a capital of two million three 
hundred thousand dollars; the American 
Caramel Company, with a capital of two 
million six hundred thousand dollars; the 
American Sewer Pipe Company, with a 
capital of twenty-two million five hundred 
thousand dollars; the International Emery 
& Corundum Company, with a capital of 
two million five hundred thousand dollars ; 
the National Starch Company with a capital 
of thirteen million five hundred 
dollars. Between times Mr. Flint was fre- 
quently consulted and his 
sought as an expert trust-builder by manu- 
facturers in various lines of industry. He 
has also been a prominent public speaker 
and writer for magazines on various topics, 
but principally on industrial consolidations. 

Such is the industrial record of one man. 
It is probable that for versatility it cannot 
be equaled in the world. How has he done 
it? No one knows, for he has not taught 
the trick to others. 

It may be inferred that Mr. Flint has not 
much leisure. He long maintained a pri- 
vate pack of hounds for recreative purposes. 
He hunts and fishes as methodically as he 
eats his breakfast, and for the same hy- 
gienic reasons. His social diversions are 
numerous, but they are all planned on in- 
dustrial lines and a yachting party may 
be either a conference on a new consolida- 
tion or a symposium on some question of 
trade at the antipodes. 
life to business ends is perfect. 
has found that his mental 
strongest in the early morning. 
important is transacted 
breakfast, often before six o’clock. 


is now selling above 


thousand 


cooperation 


The regulation of 
Mr. Flint 
energy is 
Therefore, 
before 
As the 


business 
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vital force diminishes the importance of the 
matters considered also tapers down. After 
luncheon energy rises again, but not quite to 
the former point, so business of second im- 
portance may be handled in the early after- 
noon. Toward evening, when the fires are 
burning low, such easy things as a railroad 
in Latin America or a new go-down at Port 
Arthur may be planned; but nowadays 
diversions of this kind are rarely indulged 
in, Mr. Flint reserving himself for in- 
dustrial consolidations, and leaving other 
things to his associates. These associates, 
by the way, are all specialists of wide ex- 
perience and proved ability. They work 
up the details of a line of business, often 
spending months on it. Then Mr. Flint 
takes the papers onto his yacht, or down 
to the country club, puts them into his 
cabin or bed-room, and absorbs their con- 
tents while asleep. Such is the tradition 
of his office. Next day he makes a few 
cabalistic signs in red ink, pores over them 
for half an hour, and then announces with 
oracular certainty what the exact capital of 
the new combination ought to be. And he 
is generally right. 


Despite his youthful appearance Mr. Flint 
has reached his anecdotage. Identified 
as he has been for thirty years with im- 
portant public movements and having in- 
timately known every man of prominence 
and entertained every foreign visitor of dis- 
tinction during that period, he has a rare 
collection of memorabilia which he delights 
in unfolding—delights his auditors as well 
as himself. With his abounding health and 
good spirits, the pressure of a score of giant 
industries sits more lightly upon him than 
do his petty cares upon the keeper of a 
cigarstand in an office building. 

A good many people hate trusts, and it is 
not unnatural that they should disilke ‘‘The 
Father of Trusts.’’ Others have speculated 
in Flint industrials and lost money. These, 
too, take the diabolical view of the trust 
paternity. And there are still others to see 
that Mr. Flint is not deprived of the dis- 
tinction, common to all men of dominant 
personality, of being as roundly abused as 
he is soundly praised. Being a_philos- 
opher, he accepts the blame with the 
praise, and admits that he is deserving of 
both. 


JOHN ARBUCKLE. 


3Y SAMUEL E. Morretrt. 


this republic every industry of any size 

must naturally have its king. When we 
‘have steel kings, oil kings and sugar kings, 
shall we not have a coffee king? Of course 
we shall, and John Arbuckle is his aro- 
matic majesty. 

There is nothing particularly royal about 
this monarch’s appearance. Plump, with 
along patriarchal beard, now turning gray, 
massive, ruddy forehead and square jaws, 
he has more the aspect of some rugged 
deacon, equally powerful in the prayer 
meeting and in a horse trade, than of an 
industrial sovereign. 

Like every great institution the Arbuckle 
kingdom is founded on an idea. In the 
year 1871 the customary way of obtaining 
coffee was to buy it raw and let the cook 
roast it in a baking-pan. There were sev- 
eral uncertainties about this system. No- 
body but an expert could tell what kind of 
coffee the grocer was furnishing, and if he 
did happen to sell a good berry it might be 
ruined by unskilful handling on the part 


of the cook. When roasted coffee was sold 
in bulk it soon lost its aroma, besides being 
peculiarly liable to adulteration. Then 
was born the Arbuckle idea. ‘*Why,”’ 
thought John Arbuckle, ‘‘can’t I put 
up roasted coffee in sinall sealed packages, 
each grade under a distinct brand, so that 
people will always know exactly what 
they are buying?’’ 

He could, and did. The firm of Arbuckle 
Brothers developed the idea and soon be- 
came the unquestioned leaders in the coffee 
trade of the United States 

But the most prosperous kingdom is liable 
to boundary disputes with other powers. 
Adjoining the Arbuckle domain was the 
realm of the royal sugar house of Have- 
meyer. On the border was a doubtful tract 
devoted to the production of coffee sweet- 
ened for the table. Still another frontier 
province was the application of the Ar- 
buckle idea to the sale of sugar in bags. 
Arbuckle had patents on machinery for 
putting up coffee in small packages for the 














retail trade. It struck him one day that 
sugar might be sold to advantage in the 
Then it would reach the con- 
clean, unadulterated and of full 
weight. He explained his scheme to Mr. 
Havemeyer, 
once. A bargain was struck, and the trust 
sold sugar to the Arbuckles for their sweet- 
ened coffee and their small bag trade at a 
price that enabled them to make money in 
handling it. 
for a time, and then Mr. Havemeyer began 
to feel uneasy. Somebody besides the Sugar 
Trust was making money out of sugar. 
That would never do. The Arbuckles 
were notified that thereafter they must pay 
the full list price. 

That was in Sep- 
tember, 1896. The 
Sugar Trust was then 
at the summit of its 
power and prosperity. 
The Arbuckles were at 
the climax of theirs. 
Each was arro- 
gantly conscious of its 
strength and _ intoler- 
ant of opposition. The 
Arbuckles delivered 
an ultimatum. ‘*Give 
us fair terms or 
will go into the sugar 
business on our own 
account.’’ ‘‘There 
seems to be money in 
roasting coffee—we 
may try it,’’  re- 
sponded Havemeyer. 
The war was on. 

The Sugar Trust got first blood. It takes 
two years to build a sugar refinery, but to 
equip a coffee-roasting plant is an affair of 
months. Besides, there was an independ- 
ent coffee plant already available. The 
Woolson Spice Company, of Toledo, had a 
brand of package coffee that was selling 
well in the West. The trust bought two- 
thirds of the stock of that corporation and 


same 
sumer 


way. 


who saw its possibilities at 


Everything was harmonious 


side 


we 


expanded the business at cut prices. Soon 
the Woolson plant was using up three 


thousand five hundred bags of coffee a day 
against four thousand disposed of by the 
Arbuckles. Then the courts took a hand. 
The Arbuckles got hold of sixty shares of 
Woolson stock and demanded the privilege 
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as stockholders of inspecting the books of 
the company. They fought for years, and 
at last an Ohio judge ordered the books to 
Of course that meant that the 
Sugar Trust’s coffee business was to be at 
the of the Arbuckles. The trust 
evaded the Court’s order. Meanwhile the 
new Arbuckle sugar refinery in Brooklyn, 
with a capacity of three thousand barrels 


be opened. 


merey 


per day, was getting to work. Both sides 
ally. the 
war began the price of green coffee was ten 
cents a pound and that of roasted sixteen 
—a margin of six cents for profit. In 
August, 1898, the raw was selling at six 
the roasted at eight. That 
meant that everybody 
who handled the stuff 


were losing money rc 3efore 
f 
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cents and 


was losing money. At 
the same time the 


Sugar Trust was losing 
tive thousand dollars 
or six thousand dol- 
lars a day on its sugar 
business. 

Finally, in the be- 
ginning of last year, 
an armed truce was 
declared by which 
each of the belligerent 
powers was to respect 
the territory of the 
other. 30th were to 
keep their weapons 
handy; the Arbuckles 
were to continue to 
refine sugar and the 
Sugar Trust to roast 
coffee, but these operations were to be 
carried on in a small way. The war up to 
that time was said to have cost the com- 
batants twenty-five million dollars, which 
is more than it cost Queen Elizabeth to 
beat the Invincible Armada. But the 
Sugar Trust had found in John Arbuckle, 
as in Claus Spreckels, an opponent whom 
it could not crush, and with whom it had 
to make terms. 

You might think that a man accustomed 
to tossing millions about with the airy 
nonchalance of the coffee king would be 
perceptibly gilded in appearance and habits. 
Not so Mr. Arbuckle. The Newport set 
would call him hopelessly ‘‘middle class. °” 
He likes pie, and there are awful indica- 
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tions that he has not entirely outgrown the 
fried steak habit. He frequents the de- 
lirious routs of the Congregational Club. 
On a recent occasion he protested against 
the quality of the dinners served at the 
reunion of that select circle. When his 
criticisms were resented he generously 
offered to take the members of the executive 
committee to a certain hotel he knew of 
and there feast them upon a better dinner 
at a total cost of fifty cents apiece. And 
growing reckless in the exuberation of con- 
troversy he offered to settle the entire 
bill himself. This intimate knowledge of 
the haunts of fifty-cent dinners is charac- 
teristic of a man who has never outgrown 
the plain tastes of his boyhood. 

Of every man who has accumulated 
wealth it is expected that he shall use part 
of his money in doing good. Some dis- 
charge this obligation by sending checks to 
organized charities, and give the matter no 
further thought. But that man deserves 
better of society who in addition to giv- 
ing money gives something of himself. 
Ile may make mistakes, his benefactions 
may sometimes be wasted, or, perhaps, they 
may even do harm, but it is by constant 
experiments that the right uses of money 
are found. When a man’s ideas have been 
proved good enough to make millions for 
himself there is a fair prospect that some 
of them may be useful to the community. 
It is in this light that we should regard 
Mr. Arbuckle’s attempt last year to solve 
for part of the stay-at-home population of 
New York the problem of escape from the 
deadly summer heats of the city. He hada 
plan which he was convinced was as much 
an inspiration as the scheme of packing 
coffee and sugar in sealed bags. It was to 
equip a fleet of ships and yachts with all 
the comforts of home, tow the workers and 
their families out beyond Sandy Hook 
every evening, and after a night of salt air 
bring them back refreshed in the morning. 
The scheme possessed him. He _ spent 
three hundred thousand dollars in carrying 
it out. He fitted up the old clipper ship 
‘Jacob A. Stamler’’ and the yachts 
‘‘Gitana’’? and ‘‘Hermit’’ with suites of 
state-rooms, bath-rooms recreation-rooms 
and old-fashioned dining-rooms, where 
the passengers sat at long tables and 
ate dinners such as people with robust 


imaginations could fancy ‘‘mother used to 
cook.’’? ‘‘Poor men’s yachts’’ he called 
the outfit. When the tugs hauled the 
procession on its first cruise last year Mr. 
Arbuckle said, ‘‘At last I am realizing the 
dream of my life.’’ He explained that 
some years before his own life had been 
saved by a sea voyage. ‘‘I realized,’’ he 
added, ‘‘what a boon the cool, salt air of 
the ocean is to the sweltering, overworked 
people of the crowded cities. Then and 
there I conceived the floating hotel idea.’’ 
Unfortunately the scheme did not succeed. 
The patronage gradually fell off, and after 
a month’s trial the fleet was abruptly put 
out of commission. But the idea itself has 
not been shown to be unsound, and the 
dream may yet come true. 

Mr. Arbuckle is a Scotchman from Penn- 
sylvania. He got his book education, such 
as it was, in Alleghany, and his business 
training in Pittsburg, that great school 
that hasturned out Carnegie, Schwab, Frick, 
and so many other eminent graduates. 
His piety is of the craggy, Scotch variety, as 
unyielding as Ben Nevis. | Thrifty to the 
verge of parsimony in his private expendi- 
tures, he is a most liberal giver to his 
Church. He carries on his business on 
the strictest principles of Calvinistic justice. 
He believes in giving every man his pre- 
cise due, whether that man be himself or 
anybody else. 

With all this he has a well-developed 
sense of humor—indeed, in some respects 
he might almost be called a_ bourgeois 
Chauncey Depew. Mr. Depew is believed 
to keep a memorandum book of stories 
suitable for a wit unexpectedly called upon 
for extemporaneous remarks. Mr. Arbuckle 
does the same. Whenever he hears a story 
that seems worthy to become his own he 
makes a note of it. His first note-book, 
it may be stated on information and be- 
lief, is his cuff. The cuff memoranda 
eventually scintillate before some apprecia- 
tive symposium. 

Mr. Arbuckle is a survivor of a type 
which, it is to be feared, will soon become 
extinct. The attrition of millions wears off 
the corners of most characters, and reduces 
them to the rounded commonplaceness of 
men of the world. It is good to see a few 
glacial boulders of the age of John Knox 


still sticking defiantly above the flood. 
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A REPRESENTATIVE GROUP—HENRIETTA CROSMAN, NANETTE COMSTOCK, HARRY WOODRUFF, MARY SHAW, 
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AN ACTOR’S SUMMER COLONY. ° 


By CHARLES HENRY MELTZER. 


N one of the quaint villages scattered 

about the Massachusetts coast each 

summer may be found a remarkable little 
colony. 

With rare exceptions, the people in this 
colony are, either directly or indirectly, 
connected with the stage. Some are act- 
ors. These are in the majority. A few 
are playwrights. Othersare critics. Still 
others are merely aspirants to stage honors. 

When, as occasionally happens, all the 
members of this unique group meet to ex- 
change gossip and to enjoy the breezes 
from the adjoining moors, strangers in Sias- 
conset, contemptuously branded as ‘‘off- 
islanders, *’ would hardly believe that they 
were a day’s journey from New York. 

Names which, during the spring and 
winter, have stared at them from highly 
colored theatrical posters are tossed from 





lip to lip. Jokes go round which recall 
the dining-room of the Lambs’, the smok- 
ing-room of the Players’, and the parlors 
of the Professional Woman's League. The 
season lately ended, and more especially the 
season that will soon begin, in turn furnish 
the gossips with pretexts for epigram and 
anecdote. But secrets of the ‘‘wings,”’ 
incidents of rehearsals, anticipations of 
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productions, and resuscitations of past fail- 
ures and successes are not the only matters 
(liscussed at these gatherings. Whatever 
cynics may say, all actors are not Delo- 
belles, living in the small world of their 
poor egoisms. Nor have all authors, all 
critics, all playwrights, so rooted a convic- 
tion of their own merit as to have lost in- 
terest in the universe. Now and again, as 
the people in this summer settlement sit on 
some porch in the evening, drinking in the 
deep beauty of the sky and listening to 
the mysterious murmur of the waves, some 
actor, who in New York scoffs at senti- 
ment, drops into poetry, or some actress, 
not asarule guilty of such self-indulgences, 
grows metaphysical. We know how 
quickly people thrown together on ship- 
board become companionable. And in our 
island paradise we are all virtually at sea. 

Managers seeking the elements of an 
unparalleled stock company could in ten 
minutes find all they were looking for by 
knocking at the doors of the village of 
which I write. But they would need long 
purses. For several of the artists who 
would open to them are stars, and all, or 
almost all, might demand high salaries. 
The rank and file of the ** profession’’ wisely 


avoid Siasconset. They prefer the sophisti- 
cated shores of Coney, the suburban retreats 
of Long Island, and the glitter of ‘‘the 
3ranch.’’ At Siasconset there is nothing 
to allure the gay soubrette, the general 
utility man and the vaudeville actor who 
elbow one in midsummer on the beaches 
near New York and on the stairways of the 
theatrical agencies. 

One street, in the village more particu- 
larly—a broad, grassy lane—dotted at in- 
tervals with improbably small cottages, 
like those of the local fisherman (but, hap- 
pily, less odorous), has, within the last ten 
or fifteen years, come to be the head- 
quarters and the favorite meeting-place of 
our colony. 

From this main street other grass-grown 
lanes slope off in haphazard fashion, and on 
these the little cottages of the colony have 
been built whenever possible, facing toward 
the sea. 

‘Street,’ I should perhaps explain, is 
applied humorously, rather than seriously, 
to our alley, which on the east borders on 
a low bluff, facing the Atlantic, while, on 
the west, it loses itself on the green, un 
dulating moors. The name it bears is bor- 
rowed from an Indian tribe which once 
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flourished in the neighborhood, and the man 
ners of the people by whom the street is just 
now tenanted have something of the primit- 
iveness of their aboriginal predecessors. 
Simplicity characterizes everything about 
the place. The cottages themselves are 
rudely, but, at the same time, comfortably 
constructed with a view to withstanding 
the autumn storms and the frequent gales 
they must encounter, rather than to make 
a pretentious display. Indeed, the island, 
too, is in a more primitive state than any 
other New England summer resort. Stunted 
scrub oak instead of spreading elms, coarse, 
wiry beach grass instead of well-kept vel- 
vety lawns, a few old yawls and dories drawn 
up on the shore instead of a well-furnished 
house-boat or luxurious yacht—all these 
content the dweilers in our settlement. 
Dress, as they understand it at Larch- 
mont and at ‘‘the Pier,’’ we scorn. We 
do not, indeed, carry our unconventionality 
so far as to discard dress, but we reduce it to 
the most simple expression compatible with 
In our street we do not think it 
necessary to dress more than once (except 
for bathing purposes) during the day. Nor 


decency. 


do we regard it as abnormal to go visiting 
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in bathing suits. The ladies (who include 
a ‘‘star’’ of the first magnitude, a young 
matinée idol, and a leading woman of ex- 
ceptional charm, culture and ability) have 
been known to receive in bloomers or tennis 
costume. Ina general way, to be sure, they 
affect duck skirts and shirt-waists. As 
for the men, they have a marked preference 
for flannels, and golf suits, and hats of the 
easy, bendable variety popularly styled 
‘*knockabout.’” They smoke pipes, shun 
shoe polish, and, to the best of their ability, 
forget everything even remotely suggestive 
of cities. Vainly do the rich cliff-dwellers 
on the island tempt us to the functions of 
‘‘society.’’ The bare mention of such 
things as dances, teas, and suppers excites 
derision in our colony. 

We are old here—that is to say, the 
village is old. Many of the queer, weather- 
beaten shacks and picturesque homesteads 
that divide us from the pretentious resi- 
dences of the more formal summer resi- 
dents—by us christened the cliff-dwellers 
—were built in the days when the seaport 
of Nantucket ranked among the most im- 
portant in New England. Some of the old 


captains will tell you about the days of 
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departed glory if you urge them to the yarn 
a littl—days when Nantucket was the 
center of the whale-oil trade—when all 
the men of the island went down to the 
sea in ships, and returned as a rule richly 
rewarded for the hardship endured. Grad- 
ually the narrative grows more halting. 
An uneasy shift of the barrel on which 
he is sitting or an abrupt shuffling de- 
parture and the story is over. The old 
captain is prosperous now and comfortable. 
The money to be had from renting out small 
boats and taking out sailing and fishing 
parties is ample, together with what he has 
formerly laid by, to support his family. 
And he won't tell you he regrets the other 
life—but then he doesn’t need to tell you. 
You can see it in every line of his grizzled 
face, in his every look, and hear it in 
the varying intonations of his voice. 

A hundred and fifty, or two hundred, 
years ago, according to tradition, the 
house in which I sit did service as a mill. 
It is a strange, remarkable sort of struc- 
ture, and some think, not beautiful. It 
must be confessed that in very wet weather, 
the old roof above my bed-room has been 
known to leak; and my veranda, I admit, 
is somewhat dilapidated. But from the 
veranda and from the windows of my bed- 
room I look out over the Atlantic; while 
below me, as far as the eye can reach, to 
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right and left, stretch miles upon miles of 
gray-green beach grass and bright sands, 
washed by the white, leaping, glistening 
surf. What more could the most greedy 
mortal ask? 

Within a stone's throw is the cottage in 
which Mary Shaw is at this moment, may be, 
poring over some Shakespearian tragedy, 
or probing the true inwardness of Ibsen, 
in one or more of whose plays she hopes to 
be seen during the coming season. Since 
the memorable night, two or three years 
ago, when she surprised the metropolitan 
Ibsenites at the Carnegie Lyceum by her 
admirable impersonation of the tormented 
mother in that hideously powerful drama 
‘*Ghosts,’? Mary Shaw has been a convert 
to stage realism. 

Only a few steps further stands the di- 
minutive summer home, a mere doll’s house, 
of the ever buoyant and ever delightful 
Henrietta Crosman, the interpreter of 
Rosalind and Mistress Nell. Maurice 
Campbell, her husband, who is, incidentally, 
also her manager, and is generally sup- 
posed to be fretting over the iniquities of 
syndicates, is knocking the bails about just 
around the corner in our tennis court. 
None of the players look as if they were 
prey to worry. 

The handsome youth, with the curly 
hair and the engaging smile, lounging on 
the piazza of the enlarged 
band-box over the way 
which he has rented for 
the summer, is Harry (or, 
as he now chooses to be 
known, Henry) Woodruff, 
the Imp of ‘‘When We 
Were Twenty-One,*” the 
Orlando of ‘‘As You Like 
It,’’ the boy hero of in- 
numerable other comedies. 
He has a manuscript in 
lis hand. If we could 
glance at it, we might 
find that it was a copy 
of ‘‘Rex,’’ the romantic 
comedy in which he is 
soon to star. As usual, 
he has an audience of 
adoring women around 
him. He is extremely pop- 
ular here, and this year 
he has kept open house. 
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The bronzed, quiet, retiring little man 
who strolled past my veranda an hour ago 
with Frederick Perry, the well-known char- 
acter actor, was Digby Bell. He is to play 
Sam Weller next season, in the new musical 
comedy of ‘‘Pickwick’’? which Charles 
Klein has been writing for De Wolf Hop- 
per. The broad-shouldered athlete, with 
the strong, rough-hewn face, who limped 
after him, was W. H. Thompson, familiarly 
named ‘* Billy’? Thompson, lately the Car 
dinal in **A Royal Family.*’ Since 
his arrival on the island, a few 
weeks ago, he has developed into 
an incorrigible golf fiend. 

So, at least, thinks a delicate, 
girlish littke woman in white, who 
smiles a greeting at me as she de- 
scends the bluff. Whoisshe? Well. 
in private life she is Mrs. Thomp- 
son. Theatergoers, however, know 
her as Isabel Irving, who sup- 
ported, first, John Drew, and, more 
recently, Richard Mansfield. Of all 
the people in our community, she 
seems the least theatrical. As she 
does not share the perverse golfing 





enthusiasms of her husband, she spends a 
greater part of each day on the veranda of 
the hotel at which she has engaged rooms. 
This is her first visit. She has fallen in 
love with our desolate, green moors and 
our wild seas, and for the present she has 
forgotten that next fall when theatrical 
activity commences again she is to be feat 
ured in ‘*The Crisis.’ 

Opposite the hotel at which Isabel Irv- 
ing, W. H. Thompson, and several other 
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professionals—among them Walter Hale, 
fresh from a long sketching tour in Italy— 
are now sojourning, is the residence of 
Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland, the fortunate 
co-author of the dramatized version of 
‘*Monsieur Beaucaire,’’ in which Mansfield 
made such a popular success. Mrs. Suther- 
land has recently been joined by Minnie Du- 
pree, who is to take the title part in her 
new play, ‘‘The Rose of Plymouth.’’ ‘‘Th’ 
Auld House,’’ as Mrs. Sutherland has 
christened her island home, is one of several 
big homesteads in the broad, silent main 
street running from the moors to the long, 
narrow lane which we call Broadway. 
Facing ‘‘Th’ Auld House’’ stands another 
of them—the summer abode of Lotta Lin- 
thicum, lately leading woman of the Mon- 
treal Stock Company, and before that a 
favorite in New Orleans. Choo-chee, her 
tiny dog, basking in the sunlight near the 
doorway, is quite qualified to be ranked 
with our celebrities. It was taken from 
the body of a Chinese soldier by a well- 
known war correspondent after the massacre 
of Port Arthur. Choo-chee is a spoiled 
darling of the colony, and, like most 
spoiled darlings, takes our civilities with 
the most indifferent serenity. 

Only a few score yards distant is a third 
landmark, the cottage of George Fawcett 
and his amiable young wife, known on the 
stage as Percy Haswell. This year, owing 
to the absence of its owners, it will remain 
closed. Old Mrs. Gilbert (now, I believe, 
in Europe) might last summer have been 
seen at most hours of the day rocking 
herself on the piazza of the Fawcett villa, 
or idling under the locust trees in the 
garden with De Wolf Hopper’s mother. 

People who think the life of an actor or 
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an actress is easeful are far from correct. 
The higher places in the profession are 
reached only after the hardest kind of 
work, and once attained may be held only 
by continued fidelity and labor. During 
the winter there is litt or no time for 
recreation or the pursuit of hobbies, and 
so what the summer brings is all the more 
eagerly welcomed. 

All enjoy swimming and sailing in the 
morning in spite of the danger of becom- 
ing freckled—a _ peril of which the actress 
must not lose sight—freckles are such un- 
reliable and perverse things. They may 
leave the street urchin’s visage completely 
at the first approach of cold weather, and 
yet defy all attacks and remain on the other- 
wise fair face of a beautiful woman. They 
may refrain from approaching a counte- 
nance daily exposed to all kinds of weather 
and yet sneak under a carefully arranged, 
wide-spreading sunbonnet, and _ establish 
themselves for a long stay. 

After the swim or sail there is only one 
thing to do. The demands of the appetite 
must be satisfied, and luncheon is served in 
quaint dining-rooms or on cool verandas, dif- 
erent members of the colony dropping in on 
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one another frequently for an informal meal. 
In the afternoon hammocks, easy-chairs 
and books claim attention until four o'clock. 
Then walks or drives for the ladies, or per- 
haps the more violent exercise of throwing 
the medicine-ball, while the men get up a 
match of lawn tennis—usually doubles— 
or arrange a fishing party. A little 
later tea is served on two or three porches, 
and groups gather and chat until din- 
ner time. After the evening meal, songs 
accompanied by the banjo, guitar, or 
mandolin while away the close of the day. 
As I am writing I am 
interrupted by the visit 
of William Harcourt, 
the Captain Dreyfus 
of ‘*Devil’s Island,’’ 
and his wife, Alice 
Fischer—a new star. 
Presently, as we chat, we 
are joined by dainty Nan- 
ette Comstock, the future 
heroine of ‘‘Lazarre,~’ 
Which Otis Skinner is to 
produce next season. She 
is accompanied by her 
husband, Frank Burbeck, 
of the W. H. Crane com- 
pany, and by her dog, a 
mischievous fox-terrier. 
Night has come. In 
the street with the Indian 
name the actors and ac- 
tresses, a critic, a play- 
wright, a manager, and 
an indulgent minister, 
who has a brother on the 





stage, are seated on the piazzas of their 
cottages, as is their habit. 

The cliff-dwellers and the off-islanders, 
poor souls, are boring themselves in the 
absurd casino which they have erected 
somewhere in the village. They care not 
for the stars that shine down on them from 
the unfathomable blue, nor for the dark 
séa which the moon will soon be flooding 
They are dancing and flirt- 
ing in big, garish rooms. They are 
playing ping-pong. Some even are wearing 


with gold. 


away their brains in progressive euchre. 
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READING HIS NEW PLAY TO HIS SISTER, MARY SHAW 


AND ROBERT MC KAY. 





Mark how differently the theatrical folk, 
whom the ignorant imagine all vanity, all 
artifice, amuse themselves. 

On the steps of ‘* Nippantucket,’’ one of 
the most popular cottages in our lane, two 
of our leading women are silently revelling 
in the incomparable beauty of the scene 
spread out before them. One, the 
thoughtful of the pair, is Mary Shaw. The 
other is Nanette Near them, 
an attractive young leading man, remark 
ably like Harry Woodruff, is dreamily, and, 
I may add, tunefully, singing a plantation 
The lady with the brown, lustrous 


more 


Comstock. 


song. 
eyes, who accompanies him on the zither, 


is, if I mistake not, a member of the 
Comedy Club. 
The minister, swinging lazily in the 


hammock on the piazza of ‘‘The House 
That Built,’ the 
to approve, as he quietly 
Maurice Campbell—not of Episcopalianism 
or Free Will, as some 
may faney, but of 
‘*A Poor Relation,”’ 
the play in which his 


Jack across lane, seems 


chats with 


brother has been 

acting. < 
Farther down the - 

street, where those > 


small windows glow. 





Henrietta Cros- 
man is putting 
her baby to 
sleep. In the 
season this is a 
pleasure which 
she has to deny 
herself. But when summer 
indulges in all the privileges of motherhood. 
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comes. she 


The rest of us say little. We are content 
to be alive to night. The critie has, for 
a few hours, forgotten to criticize. The 
playwright has humbly, or not humbly, 
admitted to himself the lamentable inanity 
of his projected third act and, for the 
to harrow his soul with 
difficulties of 
A humor- 


nonce, has ceased 
the apparently insuperable 
bringing about his dénouement. 
ous member of the Lambs’ Club has begun 
an anecdote only to be checked before he 
has half ended by the ‘*Ssh! Ssh!’’ of 
the audience. For now the moon, beside 
which our most brilliant theatrical lights 


seem inconsiderable, is slowly rising, and 
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the which, short time 


was wrapped in 


sea only a ago, 


gloom, has been trans- 
figured with a greater glory. 

Here and there, from the beams on the ver- 
andas and from the gables of the cottages, 
hang lamps, red, white, and green, vaguely 
reminding us of the real steamers in which 
we have traveled, and of those dream-ships 
which have passed some of us in the night. 
Hundreds of miles away on the New York 
sidewalks people are hustling and elbow- 
ing each other. The Broadway roof gar- 
dens are doubtless crowded, and the theat- 
rical restaurants echo the stories of crushed 
tragedians. In another month the people 
in our colony will have gone back to their 







old trades. Some will be rehearsing the 
plays with which they 
hope to equal or surpass 
, . 
successes of former seas- 
an“ ons—the most popular 
-_ . . 
“ stars with confidence, 
those less well known 


with more or less of nerv- 
ous anxiety. Some mem- 
bers of our little colony, 
concerned with 
the 
tical side of the 
be 


more prac- 


drama, will 
worrying them- 
their 
box -offices. 
will 


selves in 
Some be 
tramping about 
with rejected 
manuscripts 
under their 
fortunate, will 
hurried 


arms, while others, more 
be attending rehearsals, 


changes in the lines of this or that part 


making 


and consulting managers, scenic artists, cos- 
tumers, and the others who have a share in 
the labor of producing a successful play. 
3ut. though almost a year will have 
slipped away before all in our little group 
who may be left can once more meet here 
for the delightful ease and cool sea breezes 
of the vacation season, something of the 
beauty of this moonlit night will stay with 
us. 
At the Casino, the cliff-dwellers are still 
dancing, still flirting, still playing ping- 
pong, and parading up and down crowded 
costumes. 


verandas in elaborate 














*OOD Lord, Beekman, what cards 

z you hold!’* Welsh added up a 
column of points and honors, and pushing 
back his chair, rose from the table. ‘‘That’s 
enough for to-night,’’ he went on, with 
a half-amused, half-disgusted smile ‘‘I 
won't buck against such luck as yours any 
longer.’’ The room was brightly lit with 
two Rochester lamps blazing at top light; 
a veil of smoke hung in the air; on the side- 
table stood two neg@lected decanters. 

The young man addressed remained at 
the table, while the others rose and, stretch- 
ing their arms, took turns about the room, 
and as he shuffled and reshuffled the 
cards his opponents drew out their pocket- 
books and divided a roll of bills between 
him and his partner—a sandy-haired little 
chap, with an expression of aloofness which 
did not leave him as he pocketed the 
bills; he had the air of taking them for 
some one else. 

3eekman buttoned his coat over his 
share, and going to the fire, stood before 


it with his hands clasped behind him. He- 


was a young man whose aspect is best ex- 
pressed by the word dogged. He was 
very dark, with straight swart hair and a 
coppery-red color glowing in a healthy, 
handsome patch on his cheek; with deep- 
set black eyes, which faced you with an in- 
sistent expression that repelled the majority 
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of people, and a mouth taat closed with a 
constant self-repression. You saw why 
he was an excellent card-player, watchful, 
with a retributive memory, and a trained 
readiness for the main chance. 

‘*Well, Beekman’’—Welsh lit a cigar 
and scrutinized his assistant manager with 
a half-friendly, half-critical eye—‘‘we will 
ame on Thursday. What 
do you say, Potter—Thursday?"’ 


be ready for a g 

Potter, still ruefully considering his 
losses, nodded. 

‘*You, Ritter, will Thursday suit you?”’ 
Welsh turned to the little capitalist who 
was lighting a frugal pipe. 

Ritter shook his head. 
said, ‘‘but I’m going to a party and Beek- 


‘*Sorry,’’ he 


man’s coming along, too; so make it Fri- 
day.”’ 

His host nodded, eyeing them both with 
some surprise. 

‘*A party !’’ he repeated. ‘‘Why, that’s 
a new lay for you chaps, isn’t it? Certainly 
you're not given to that sort of thing, 
Beekman?’’ 

Ritter made a sort of grimace. ‘‘It’s a 
duty affair,’? he said. ‘‘It’s my aunt’s 
house, and I can’t get out of it, and Beek- 
man says he will support me. Will you 
add luster to the occasion, Welsh, by ap- 
pearing? Do; now why not? Aunt Maude 
will be delighted. And Potter, won’t you 
What do you say?”’ 


‘*No good at 
38 


come, too? 
Potter shook his head. 































girls,’’ he said, and, getting into his over- 
coat, made for the door. ‘‘Friday, then,’’ 
he added over his shoulder, and slipped 


off in haste, lest somehow he should be 
bagged for the party. 

The three men he left behind him 
laughed, and while the two remaining 


guests put on their coats it was settled that 
they should meet on Thursday at Mrs. 
Blake’s house. 

‘‘Tt’s an early affair for little Maude,”’ 
added Ritter, as he left the with 
Beekman, and Welsh closed 
hind them. 

It was a beautiful starlight night in 
early winter; the air sparkled with a light 
frost, and they walked away fast from the 
gloomy, gorgeous house where Welsh lived 
with his father, the owner of the great 
Beekman held 


house 
the door be- 


locomotive works in which 
his position. 

They were friends, after a fashion, these 
two young men, but with an entire absence 
of that confidential element which consti- 
tutes friendship between women. It was 
rather a surprise to Ritter to find how much 
he fancied the society of the overworked, 
inexpressive young man, which had slowly 
become one of the habits of his life. Busi- 
ness had thrown them together. Ritter 
was a free agent, settling his own hours, 
living his life with a view to pleasure, to 
study, to a dozen things that played no 
part in the daily grind of the other man’s 
existence, but once he was aware of his com- 
panion’s personality, it had a charm for 
him. The young engineer came of decent 
people, but he had been pitchforked into 
the world of men at twelve years of age 
as an office-boy, with only one idea instilled 
into him, and that was to make his way: 
and he had made it, slowly, laboriously at 
first. He had worked asa fireman on an en- 
gine, been through the shops, and now he 
had every prospect of advancement. He 
had educated a sister and two brothers; 
they were living in the West, and he spent 
his existence alone in a boarding-house. 
titter found that he would always go to a 
concert with him, but with that one excep- 
tion he never saw him spend money. They 


both played cards for low stakes among a 
set of players as moderate as themselves, 
but it evened up in the winter, and the oc- 
casional game they had had with Welsh in 
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the last few months had the same result. 
‘*Come home and have a cigar—it isn’t 
late.’’ Ritter knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe on a lamp-post and put it into his 
pocket. 
‘‘Thank you.’’ Beckman gave him 
a little ‘I’m off to bed; see you 
Thursday,’’ and he turned and walked off 
with his usual rapid tread, that told of 
early hours at the works in the morning and 
late hours at the works at night. He was 
always in hurry to get there or to get away. 
He tramped ahead, whistling as he 
turned the corner, until Ritter was well 
out of sight, then, giving one rapid glance 
behind him, he slackened his pace some- 
what and walked along with his hands in 
his pocket, his head thrown back so that 
he could get a good look at the stars. 
From the chill passivity of ordinary life, 
he sprang into the boiling caldron of his 


nod. 


own thoughts. Beekman had found that 
there was something else in life besides 


work and money, and he was owned, dom- 
inated, trampled on, by a new passion. 
One morning in his daily route to the 
works he had taken a new street a little to 
the left. He was early, with more leisure 
than usual, and the sunshine had attracted 
His usual path lay through a dark 
and narrow thoroughfare. Here the street 
was in places unbuilt; streams of 
sunlight inundated his way; it was near 
the outskirts of the city. He liked to look 
up at the flowers that bloomed in some of 
As he walked slowly on, 


him. 


great 


the windows. 
across the street through an open window 
he sawa girl sitting, sewing, her head bent 
He stopped, he stared. 
a moment 


over her work. 
She looked up and met his eyes 
only, then dropped her look again upon 
her work. He walked more quickly, 
thinking he had been rude, and so took 
his way to his work, and, hanging up his 
coat, plunged into his usual vocations—but 
the thing was done. That had been a 
month ago, and since then Beekman had 
gone by the window every day and every 





evening; sometimes she was sitting at her 
work, sometimes the -room was empty, 
sometimes he thought he saw her flitting 
through it, and often he found her watering 
the flowers as he went by. Sometimes he 
thought as he stared covertly that she was 
conscious of his passing; but of late the 


















window was seldom open in the colder 
weather, and he could hardly see her 
through the glass. It was a terrible de- 
privation, and had driven him to a resolu- 
tion. At his work he forced her image 
from his eyes and brain, and kept his mind 
fixed on things apart from her; but the 
moment he lifted the gate, she flooded his 
being, and owned it utterly. 

He walked slowly home, and as he 
passed the house stared up at it; and 
going home to bed, had dreams of her all 
night. In the morning he arose, bent on 
fulfilling his idea. 

It was very early when he got out, but 
there was a certain little shop whose 
keepers began the business of the day be- 
times; and when he entered the street she 
lived in, he still had time to be punctual 
at the works by eight o’clock. 

He walked slowly, and crossed to her 
side of the street as he first entered it. It 
all depended on whether the window was 
open; it would be much more difficult if 
the window was closed. He felt his hands 
tremble, and shut his teeth on an oath at 
his own folly—then saw that both win- 
dows of the little sitting-room were wide 
open, the muslin curtains flapping at the 
sides. By mounting the low flight of steps 
he could reach the window; it was not 
far from the ground. For the first time 
since he had seen her, he was glad she 
was not there. He tore the paper from 
the bundle and laid a bunch of heavy- 
headed roses on the sill and crushing the 
paper in his hands, he ran down the steps 
and walked rapidly up the street; as he 
turned the corner, he saw that they were 
lying there still—a blot of red color against 
the white woodwork. 


rh. 


Beekman wandered through two little 
rooms into a crowded hallway, and, get- 
ting into a window-seat whose heavy cur- 
tains shielded him, stared from this point 
of vantage upon the people about him. His 
young hostess had not found him remuner- 
ative; one of her young friends had passed 
him rapidly on to another; and he dis- 
covered that the last young lady he had 
met found it impossible to talk to more 
than one man at a time, and preferred a 
slim, long-legged youth who had been at 
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a dance with her the night before and 
talked of other entertainments to come. 
Beekman gave a short, grim laugh to him- 
self as he left her, and found his post at 
the window. What did he care? There 
was only one creature living who could 
make such a place as this interesting to 
him, and that he should see her here had 
not occurred to him. Now, however, as 
he watched the girls move about and talk 
and look over the top of their bouquets at 
the men who spoke to them, his mind 
sought its usual trend and he wondered 
whether she had thrown his flowers in the 
fire, whether she had guessed who left 
them, whether there was one chance in ten 
thousand that she might be among these 
flitting, gaily-clad forms. Then he felt a 
sudden electric sensation that sent a tingle 
through him—some one was looking at 
him, some one whose eyes he felt as though 
the glance pierced him. There was but 
one creature in the world with that 
power. He turned to make assurance 
doubly sure, and there at the top of 
the staircase that led down into the hall 
where he stood was the object of his 
thoughts. Their eyes met; a slow surge 
of color brightened her cheek—she knew 
him, then. He forgot the crowd about 
them and moved toward her, and as he 
reached the foot of the stairway she had 
descended to him-—but, incredible as_it 
seemed, she had in one instant gone by 
and he still stood speechless, convention 
controlling him. There was something to 
get through with; he had forgotten it in the 
ecstasy of the moment; and in an instant 
he had reached Ritter and grasped his arm. 

‘*There is some one I want to meet,’’ he 
said; ‘‘come quickly,’* and he dragged 
the young man with him. ‘‘Delighted, I 
am sure,’’ Ritter laughed, and then gave a 
keen glance at his companion as Roger 
pointed out a lady who was speaking to 
the hostess and introducing, it seemed, 
her daughter. ‘‘Your taste, my dear fel- 
low, is irreproachable,*’ he added in a 
low undertone. ‘‘Come quickly and get 
a chance at her before other people prove 
as discerning. *’ 

The young men approached Mrs. Blake, 
and Ritter laid his hand gently on her satin 
sleeve. 

‘*Aunt,’’ he said, ‘‘will you make Mr. 










Beekman and myself happy by presenting 
us to your new beauty?’ 

‘*Very glad to, for she knows no one,’’ 
whispered his hostess, and the introduc- 
tion was made. It took possibly ninety 
seconds before Beekman felt her hand rest 
lightly on his arm. 

‘*Would you mind if I took you a little 
out of the he His voice 
sounded strange in his ears. ‘‘They are 
so bewildering, it is hard to talk.”’ 

‘*Where you please.’’ They were the 
first words he had ever heard her speak— 
his heart leaped; they were of good omen. 
They had reached the hall and his eye was 
caught by a turn in the stairway; half-way 
up was a landing and in it a long seat 
with a stained-glass window at the back of 


crowd?’’ said. 


it. The party was at its height; few 
people passed on the stairs—it was his 
chance. He led her to the seat, and, 


sitting down beside her, leaned back and 
folded his arms across his chest. 

‘*We shall be out of the crowd here,’’ 
he said slowly, ‘‘and yet you can watch 
them if you like, while I—I am better em- 
ployed.’’ 

There was a momentary she 
turned from the people below them and 
looked straight into his face. They stared 
at each other, the color mounting unheeded 
to their very eyes. 

Then he spoke. 

‘‘What did you do with them?’’ 
said. ‘‘I see you did not wear them. 

Her eyes dropped a moment, then again 
gazed straight into his own. 

‘*You- did not think I 
them!’’ she exclaimed. 

He crushed his arms hard down on the 
beating heart within him. 

‘*T did not think it—I may have hoped 
Was that too—too presumptuous?’’ 
She threw back her lovely young head. 
‘Much, much too presumptuous,’’ she 

said, and there was silence again. 

It was the young man who spoke first. 
‘“You do not yet understand,’’ he began 
slowly. ‘‘It will take you a little while 
to take it in; after all, it took even mea 
day or two. And now I have known it a 
month. It has been a wonderful month. 
I do not regret it—the long waiting, and 
this—this—I did not know life could hold 


’ 


silence; 


he 


%) 


would wear 


it. 


such moments as these.’ 
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She looked at him, her eyes wide, blue, 
startled and eager. He read the last word 
in them, and his courage strengthened. 

‘*‘T worship you,’’ he said slowly. ‘‘I 
would willingly have died, had it been the 
only way to reach this hour with you.’’ 

His eyes blazed into hers and she shrank 
back; clasping her hands in her lap, she 
dropped her eyes on them. He could have 
thrown himself at her feet. 

‘‘Forgive me,’’ he said; ‘‘I have 
right to speak like this. But since I saw 
you first at the window, since that first 
instant, I have been burning up with it; 
and if you knew what it was to speak—— 
Tell me,’’ he added more quietly—‘‘that 
lady with you is ve 

‘*My mother,’’ she said. 

‘*And you and she live alone in the little 
house I pass?’’ 

She blushed suddenly again. ‘*‘ Yes, 
we live alone. I saw you—always.’’ 

Beekman sat quite still and drew one 
deep breath. 

‘*‘Let me tell you,’’ she went on hur- 
riedly, ‘‘that I work for my living; I sew 
ard embroider. My mother works ina gov- 
ernment office. I hate to have her go every 
day, rain or shine, but it is our support; 
we live on it, and have nothing else; we 


no 





are poor, very poor.’’ 
‘‘If you knew how I thank God for 


that!’’ The young man gave a_ short, 
happy laugh. ‘‘Do you think I don’t 


know what luck that is for me?’’ 

She colored again, and glanced at him 
half puzzled. 

‘*May I come and see you?’’ he went 
on. ‘‘How soon?—to-morrow? Please, 
may I come to-morrow? Don’t keep me 
away; give me my chance.’’ 

Again she raised those beautiful startled 
eyes of hers. 

‘*You don’t 
‘‘you must not say it.’’ 

‘‘T mean it, but I must not say it,’’ he 
slowly. ‘‘Perhaps; you must 
decide that. I will not say it any more— 
now. I will say other things. I will tell 
you how every hour of my day there has 
been but one thought filling me—the 
thought of you.’’ 

‘‘Hush!’’ Her eyes glowed like stars, 
and dropped again. 

‘*T must not say that either,’’ he went on. 


mean this,’’ she said; 


repeated 
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“*1T DID NOT KNOW LIFE COULD HOLD SUCH MOMENTS AS THESE.’ 


‘*Then may I tell you how all my sun- 
light is gathered in your hair and my star- 
light into your eyes; how, although I have 
plowed and driven my way along all my 
life with my eyes on the dirt I walked 
through, since I have known you I have 
walked on air and lived in the clouds.’’ 

He compelled her eyes again to look into 
his, and again his heart leaped; had their 
lustrous shining gained something? 

‘*Let me come to-morrow,’ he repeated, 
‘‘and I will make a compact with you. I! 
will not say these things until—until you 
know them without my saying them. May 
I come?’’ 

‘Beekman, ’’ called Ritter, as he came up 
the stair, with two men behind him, ‘ 
have had your share of Miss Gray’s time; 
here are Welsh and Davis both waiting to 
be introduced’’—and his hour was done. 


“you 


Ill. 


Beekman knelt on the cold ground while 
he buckled on the girl’s skates and as she 
stood up he helped her on to the ice. Then, 
clamping on his own skates, he joined her 
and they moved slowly along together. 
The bitter wind of the day had fallen; it 
was cold but it was still, and the hard, blue 
ice stretched out beneath them as steady as 
arock. The twilight was not far away, 
and in the west the red glow lay in a 
long strip of light on the horizon. 

The cold was so dry that it lost all chill, 
and as the girl moved over the smooth sur- 
face she felt the blood glow in her veins. 
She clasped her hands in her muff and looked 
before her at the long sheet of shining ice 
and past it to where the black, straight 
limbs of acluster of trees stood between her 
and the west. Through their trunks she 
saw the red line of light, and above them, 
far overhead where the sky was beginning 
to grow a deep, dark blue, glittered a star. 

She turned to Beekman impulsively. 

‘*What a joy it is to get out into this 
after the drudgery of the day! And when 
I think how many evenings I have sat list- 
lessly and stared through the window, done 
with work, too tired, as I thought, to 
play, Iam deeply grateful to you.”’ 

He looked down at her and smiled. 
‘‘We must not miss an afternoon,’’ he 
answered eagerly, ‘‘while the ice lasts. 
Will you promise that?’’ 
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She looked up at him with troubled eyes. 
‘‘T cannot. Mother doesn’t think it is 
quite right for me to come, even every now 
and then as I do, alone with you, and if I 
suggested such a thing as coming to-mor- 
row I think she would be much dis- 
pleased.*’ 

‘*Would she?’’ Beekman looked straight 
ahead of him. ‘‘Rules of that kind always 
seem mysterious to me if you trust and like 
people. But then—then she has no par- 
ticular reason to trust or like me.”’ 

‘‘One doesn’t need _ reasons.’’ She 
glanced at the stern outline of his face. 
‘‘One does it, or—one doesn't do it.”’ 

Ife dropped his steady glance 
‘‘T have been in the habit 
I have worked and 


““Prue.*” 
to her face. 
of leaving it undone. 
watched and studied people, but it didn’t 
occur to me to like them.’’ 

‘*Curious.’’ She shook her pretty head. 

**T like them all; I think I like them all 
and trust them, too; and I have-never had 
any reason to be sorry for my faith."’ 

‘*You haven’t fought down in the crowd, 
thank heaven’’—he squared his shoulders 
—‘‘and you never could. Some one— 
some one would always be ready to pick 
you up and carry you.”’ 

‘*T don’t want to be carried. I am ready 
to do my share.’’ She slackened her speed ; 
they had made the circuit of the pond and 
again stood near the trees,-and she smiled 
at him. ‘‘You all treat meas a child. 
Mama is just the same. She has decided 
everything in my life so long that she 
thinks she can do it always. But she can’t, 
you know.”’ 

‘*No’’—he touched the fur of her muff 
with his fingers—‘‘no, don’t—don’t let 
her decide about me.’’ 

There was an instant of silence, and then 
the girl wheeled off and they raced along 
side by side and crossed and recrossed the 
pond, their talk veering with each flight. 
It was growing dark when they stopped 
again. 

‘‘Tt is time to go home’’—she looked up 
at him—‘‘and I—I have had such a 
happy, happy afternoon !”’ 

‘‘Have you???’ The young man again 
laid his hand for one flitting instant on her 
muff. ‘‘And what word do you think I 
can use to tell you of my feeling? May I for 
once break the compact that we made, and 


















































speak? I have kept my word,’’ he went 
on hurriedly; ‘‘we have known each other 
for two months and I—I have never said 
again the things I blurted out that first 
night that we met. I have—lI have been 
patient, haven’t [?7—and my reward is that 
you know all that I have left unsaid.”’ 
She stood quite still, her hand resting 
on the long, straggling branch of a beech- 
tree that stood at the edge of the pond. 
The young man went on. ‘‘I even feel 
that you—you feel toward me as a friend.”’ 
A bright color grew upon her cheek. 
‘‘That you like my company,’’ he pro- 
ceeded more slowly. ‘‘Is that 
to say? Do like that of Davis, 
Denham, of Welsh, as well?”’ 
There eyes met. 
‘*Not half so well.”’ 
that he had to stoop toward her to catch 
the words. He straightened 
looked at her; he was afraid to speak. 


too much 


you of 


She spoke so low 
himself and 


‘*T tell you I like every one’’—her voice 


shook a little with that last admission— 
‘‘but I find nothing to say to Mr. Davis 
except the veriest nonsense; Mr. Denham 


does all the talking himself’’—she laugwhed 
—‘‘and Mr. Welsh—Mr. 
unhappy; I wish he wouldn't come. 


Welsh makes me 
He is 
in the same business that you are, isn’t he?’’ 

3eekman nodded grimly. ‘‘He is my 


boss,’’ he said slowly. ‘‘He has brains 
—and money.”’ 
**Has he?”’ 


rounded chin. 


She thrust up her young, 


‘‘And I—I have no money at all’’—the 
young man laughed half savagely —‘ ‘but I 


think I have some brains.”’ 

She looked up at him with a strength 
of belief in her face that drew him on. 

‘*T shall get ahead somewhere some day.’ 

He spoke slowly. ‘‘ Only lately I have 
thought what it never occurred to me to 
think before in the twenty-six years of my 
past life, and that is that the method of my 
rising should be straight, and worthy of— 
of you.’’ 

His eyes chalienged her assent. 

Hers fell before his look and her ready 
blush rose. 

‘“We have talked many things, 
things of which I have never talked to any 
one before,’’ he went on quickly, ‘‘that 
you know more of me than any one else in 
the world. Tell me, at least, that 


of so 


you 
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have cared to hear all that has been poured 


out to 
a little? 
She 


you and that—that you like me 
I don’t ask for more.’ 

from him. ‘‘We must be 

back,”’ answered hurriedly. 

Mr. Welsh’s to-night 
I must dress, and 


turned 
getting she 
‘*We are to dine at 
and go to the theater. 
it is time I was getting back—come,*’ and 
she skated back to the bank without delay. 

All the way home they talked merrily, 
and it was not till they stood on the door- 
step that they came to a pause. 

She held out her hand. 

‘*Good-by,’’ she said. ‘‘ Will you ask 
me again soon?’’ 

‘To-morrow.’’ He laughed, and held 
her fingers a moment. 

She shook her head. 

‘*The day after?”’ 

She hesitated, then drew her hand away. 


he persisted. 


‘Yes, come then and I will go. Mama 
will have to give way for once, for—I like 
you on skates, at any rate! Is that 


enough?’’ 


Beekman’s nostrils dilated; his color 
rose. 

‘*It’s a beginning,*’ he said, ‘‘but in 
the end I must have—all.”’ 

The door opened and the girl, with a 


shake of her head, slipt in with no word 


of farewell and the door closed behind 
her. 
IV. 
‘*T asked you to stay,’’ began Welsh; 


then stopped and, throwing a log on the 
tire, straightened his shoulders and looked at 
Beekman—‘'‘to stay a moment to talk with 
me business,’’ he ended slowly, ‘‘but 
that 


apply to the subject.’’ 


on 
is not exactly an accurate word to 
There was a pause. 
The two men sat facing each other, the 
them. The still 
stood in the middle of the when 
Ritter and Potter had left them; 
of many cigars had cleared, and the warm, 


fire between card-table 


room as 


the smoke 


brilliant light of the lamps made the silence 
the 
It was 


incongruous. They seemed to need 
rattle of talk to justify their blaze. 
not Beekman’s way to break a silence 
without reason; he looked steadily into the 
face of his employer, whose eyes uneasily 
shifted the room. It was Welsh 


who spoke at last. 


about 
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‘‘Tt isn’t an easy thing to say,’’ he be- 
gan slowly, ‘‘though I have no doubt you 
will think it of small importance when I 
tell you the—the favor I wish you to grant 
me. It is about Miss Gray.’’ 

He paused again, and there was still 
silence, but with a difference. 

‘*T love her,’’ Welsh began again, ‘‘and 
I hope to persuade her to marry me; and, 
absurd as it may seem, I am jealous of 
every one. I want to ask you not to— 
to ask you to discontinue your visits; 
she tells me she sees you quite often. It 
is no doubt a small matter to you, and I 
—as I say, I am absurdly jealous and want 
no one in the field.’’ He met the dogged 
stare of the other man’s eyes. ‘‘That 
was all I wanted to say,” he laughed, ‘‘one 
could hardly call it business.”’ 

Beekman leaned back in his chair and 
with a habitual gesture folded his arms. 

‘*That’s all, is it?’’ he said slowly. ‘‘I 
am sorry, but I cannot oblige you.’’ 

There was a moment of silence, then 
Welsh spoke. 

‘*Come, old fellow,’’ he said, ‘‘don’t 
think it is as simple as that. I mean what 
I say. I don’t want you to go there.’’ 

The Indian-red patch on Beekman’s cheek 
glowed. 

‘*You don’t want me to go there?) What 
business is it of yours where I go?’’ 

Welsh clenched his hands at his sides. 
‘‘Every business, when it interferes with 
my—my happiness. You owe something 
to me, I think; you forget that I am your 
employer.’’ 

Beekman’s arms tightened. 
a trifle of nine hours a day, and you owe 


‘I owe you 


me my salary-—there our relation ceases.’’ 
Welsh jammed his hands into his pockets 
and faced the man before him. 

‘*You don’t seem -to see,’’ he said 
hoarsely, ‘‘that your position in the busi- 
ness is in my hands. Do you think I’ll 
have my assistant manager making love to 
the girl I want to marry? Not much; 
you drop it or Ill drop you!”’ 

Again one of those horrid silences 
they got blacker every tick of the clock. 
Beekman’s eyes glowed like dull coals; 
their fire burned into the other man’s 





soul. 
‘‘I’ve been ten years in your works.’’ 
It was Beekman who spoke. ‘*Do you 
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mean you'll play me a dirty trick like 
that, because I refuse to be treated like 
a chattel, to be kicked like a dog from 
her stairs?’ 

Welsh’s white cheeks flushed. 

‘*Don’t let’s use hard language,’’ he 
answered huskily. ‘*Don’t be a fool, 
; you can’t give up your job, and 
you've every show to get ahead, and I[— 
You're first-rate 


? . 
Roger 


I'll forward you, too. 
and you will go far, but give this other 
thing up; you’ve got to do it, so do it 
gracefully. I tell you, man, I’m mad 
about her and—and you are in my 
way.”’ 

Beekman got to his feet, and, going 
over to his hat and coat, put them on 
blindly. Then he turned and, standing in 
the middle of the room, set his teeth. 

‘‘I'm sufficiently disagreeable, ’’ he said, 
‘‘to remain in it when it concerns the en- 
tire happiness of my life.’’ 

Welsh stared into his face. 
in love with her, too,’’ he said hoarsely. 
‘‘Then one of us has got to go to the 
wall.’’ 

There was a silence, then the words burst 
from the older man. ‘‘And, by heaven! it 
shall be you, or I'll break you at the 
office.”’ 

Beekman's rage tightened every muscle 
in his face. ‘‘If you choose the part of 
a cur,’’ he said, ‘‘there is no law on earth 
to prevent your acting it to the full of your 
nature,’’ and he left the room and closed 
the door behind him. 


‘*You are 


Beekman stood amoment on the steps of 
the great factory while he buttoned his 
coat, for winter had come to the city 
of Whitefield, and the day before had 
wrapped it in a mantle of snow; to-day 
bore a bitter wind through its streets. 

It was three o'clock in the afternoon, 
three hours before his usual time for leav 
ing; and, as he took his way toward the 
quarter of the town in which he lived, he 
read the face of every clock he passed with 
a sort of stupefaction. There dwelt within 
him arage, however, which stifled thought; 
and when he reached Miss Gray’s door, he 
stared at the panels a full moment before 
ringing. The old woman who answered 
the door was a friend of his he fancied ; 
he gave her his usual greeting; then asked 
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‘*The ladies is engaged.”’ 


for Miss Gray. f 
Hannah hesitated. 

‘*Will you take my name up and say I 
beg most earnestly for five minutes’ speech 
with her?’ 

The woman shook her head. ‘‘They were 
particular, *’ she said slowly. 

‘*You will take the message?’’ said Beek- 
man gently, and there was something in his 
voice that thrilled the kind old soul. She 
looked at him gravely. ‘‘ Will 
down?’’ she said, and disappeared. 

Beekman stood just inside the doorway 
of the sitting-room. 
curiously familiar, yet lit with a dramatic 
freshness that the light of passion throws 


you sit 


Every detail was so 


even on inanimate things. He was _ not 
long alone. Hannah again stood beside 
him, her lined countenance flushed with 
color. 


she said, 
He moved 


‘*Mrs. Gray sent you this,’’ 
and held to him. 
nearer to the window and read it :— 

‘*Mrs. Gray wishes Mr. Beekman to un- 
derstand that she desires their acquaint- 
ance should end to-night, and regrets its 
Miss Gray is entirely in 


out a card 


having existed. 
accord with her mother in this matter.’’ 

Beekman turned to the woman. 

‘*T don’t understand,’’ he said. ‘‘There 
is some mistake—some mystery here, ’’ and 
his card on it. 
to Mrs. Gray, please,’’ and, 


drawing out he wrote 
‘“*Pake that 
throwing himself into a deep chair, he 
waited. 
The answer came: 
‘*Mrs. Gray is unwilling to listen to any 
Beekman wish to 


The acquaintance has never been 





explanations Mr. may 
make. 
one she desired to pursue, and she begs 
him to annoy herself and her daughter no 
further.** 

The young man rose and, putting the 
two cards together in his pocket-book, laid 
the case again in its place. 

“*Good-night, Hannah,’ he said ; ‘‘Good- 
by;’’ another word he left 
the house and turned again to the city. 

As he pushed against the steely point of 
the wind, he got hold of one fact—he must 
have work to do, or he would do murder. 
He found a busy head of a big steel works 
whom he knew, and made his application 
for a place, discussed possibilities, and saw 
that the opening was possible, but it might 


and without 
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take time to come. He visited half a dozen 
other men and then fell back on his last 
resort. It would do for the present; later 
he would surely get work and work that 
suited him. He felt his own capability 
with a certainty that left him no appre- 
hension, but now, on this day, at this 
hour, he must have occupation. 

Three hours later he was rolling out of 
the big station of Whitefield in the cab of 
an engine, with overalls 
black cap pulled over his swart hair, helper 
to Murphy, an old friend of his during the 
year he had spent in the yards as fireman 
on an engine, and he shoveled the murder 
in his heart into the furnace with the rasp 
and rattle of the coal. 

ws 

In a recess in the big hall of Mrs. Blake's 
house, which Mrs. Gray had borrowed for 
her daughter’s wedding, stood a slender 
It was Georgina Gray, 
ago had been 

The spot was a mass of 


blue on and a 


figure clad in white. 
who one hour 
Charles Welsh. 
green, of palms and flowers; the air was 
tilled with the pungent freshness of roses. 
The girl still stood holding her bunch of 
pink-pedaled buds, though all the guests 
had gone by and she was for a moment 


married to 


alone. 

Her wide-open azure eyes had looked with 
a certain still composure at the crowd which 
moved past her to the breakfast-room; then 
she had suddenly become conscious that 
the white veil weighed heavily and dragged 
her slender neck and that the 
which did duty for 
She 


her head 
empty leaden casket 
her heart could ache like a real one. 
must get off her finery; it was not yet the 
moment, it did not matter—somewhere 
upstairs there was a room with a dress she 
had worn to the house, and another, a deli- 
cate gray thing, lying on the bed. The 
first she might not wear again, but the 
second was better than the one she wore, 
which seemed to her like a chime of bells 
her—wedding-bells— 


on 





to call people to 
horrible things. 
She moved with her young, light step 
up the deserted staircase and reached the 
hall of the floor above. She passed one 
door closed, another was ajar; she hesi- 
tated; was it not here she had put on her 


finery?) She stopped and put her hand out 

















to the handle, then drew back at the sound 
of a man’s voice. It was Welsh’s. She 
knew it at a word. 

‘‘My dear fellow,’’—there was remon- 
strance, anger and deprecation mingled in 
its tones—‘‘there is no need for you to 
side with Beekman so ferociously. I don’t 
know why you should inquire into my 
reasons for dismissing my employees. ”’ 

She stood like a statue staring at the 
panels. The answer came hard on the 
heels of the first speaker’s words. 

“Oh, don’t bandy words, Welsh! You 
dismissed him for no reason but that he 
stood in your way with the woman you 
loved, and you know it. What falsehoods 
you have poured into her ears I neither 
know nor care; since she believed them, 
she isn’t worth—well, never mind all that 
now, but I don’t feel called on to shake 
hands with you or to keep up a false atti- 
tude of liking. I came to-day—well, out 
of a common curiosity, if you like, but 
this is my aunt’s house, and I don’t feel 
accountable to you in it. Let’s cut this 
short; I’m going down.”’ 

As she heard the last words she turned 
and with a swift step fled down the stairs 
and stood waiting at the foot of them. A 
man approached her. She sent him fora 
glass of wine—another; and she sent him 
on still another errand, so she was alone 
when Ritter reached her. 

He bowed very slightly and was passing 
on, when she put out her hand. 

‘‘T want to speak to you,’’ she said; 
‘‘come in here;’’ and he followed her into 
a small reception-room where the people 
The maid had 
gone to have her share of the gaiety. They 


left their coats and hats. 


were alone. She laid her hand on his arm. 
‘‘Mr. Ritter??? she said, and stopped a 
moment. 

He bowed in acquiescence. 

‘*You are his friend, aren't you?’’ 

He stared at her speechless. 

**His near friend?’* she went on. *‘*Tell 
me the truth. I’ve had falsehoods enough. 
I want the truth.’’ 

Ritter hesitated, but with the hand that 
still lay on his arm, she shook him. 

‘“Speak,’’ she urged, ‘‘or I'll leave this 
house and find him.’? And Ritter spoke. 


The air was soft and balmy with mes- 
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sages of spring, and yet two days before, 
the earth had lain ice-bound. She stood 
one instant in the street, her wide eyes 
taking in the net work of city life before 
her, then with a quick step crossed and took 
her way along the pavement. When the 
route would permit, she turned from the 
broader streets and sought the narrow ones, 
but she sacrificed nothing that stood in the 
way of speed, and in half an hour she found 
The twilight 
She attracted no notice as 


the street she looked for. 
was gathering. 
she hurried on her way, her little hat with 
its crown of green leaves pressed over her 
eyes, her old dress and simple jacket not so 
unfitting the women who lived there that 
they made her remarkable. It was the first 
mild night of the year—a stray April 
evening amid the frosts of March—and 
she flushed with the swiftness of her 
walk. She found the street, she found the 
house, and it was not till she stood on 
the door-step, the bell sounding its jingle 
through the hallways, that the blood 
surged to her heart and she paled sud- 
denly. The woman let her in, led her 
up the stairs, opened the door, then hesi- 
tated. 

‘*Could you give me a card, miss,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I don’t like to let any lady into a 
gentleman’s room without it; and yet there 
ain’t no waiting-room—the house is full.’’ 

The girl drew from her pocket a little 
She held 
it to the woman with fingers that trembled. 


card-case and took out a letter. 


‘‘Do you know Mr. Beekman’s writing?”’ 
she said. 

The woman peered at it in the gloom. 
‘‘Oh, well, I guess that’s all right,’’ she 
said. ‘*You wait here; he'll be in in a 
moment. He comes in between shifts to 
get a bite to eat, and wash, I guess. Sit 
down: he won't be long.’’ She left the 
room and closed the door behind her. 

It was a small room with one window. 
The bed glimmered white; there was the 
usual furniture of a bedroom, a desk with 
papers over it, anda shelf of books. The 
scent of pipes was in the air and in the 
little white curtains. She sank into a chair 
near the door, and tried to still the beat- 
ing of her heart. Slowly, slowly it sub- 
sided, and she rested one arm on the edge 
of the bureau near her, and dropped her 
head on it; then she heard a step, and took 
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to trembling terribly; her only salvation 
seemed to lie in flight. She tried to rise, 
but her knees sank under her, and when 
the door opened she was still sitting in the 
chair, her head drooped, her little hand 
clutching the bureau. 

He stood a moment in 
entering, closed it behind him. 
as still in his place as she in hers. 
he came nearer; he stood over her; 
stooped, and, drawing her to her feet, held 
her two hands in his, and brought his eyes 
so that even in the darkness they flashed 


the door, and 
He stood 
Then 
he 


into hers. 

‘*You!’’ he said. ‘‘You!’’—then, still 
holding both her hands in one of his, he 
struck a match and lit a gas-jet near by, 
and as the light sprang on them he stood 
staring, transfixed with passion, into her 
eyes. 

Her lips moved but no word came. The 
young man threw back his head and spoke 
through his teeth. 

‘‘Don’t speak,’’ he said; ‘* what 
of words?’’ and crushed her hands against 
his breast. 

Her beautiful eyes never wavered. 

‘‘T was married an hour ago,’’ she said 
to him; ‘‘the people are still there.’’ 

Beekman pressed her hands. 

‘‘T ran away. Can you—keep me?”’ 

He breathed a low laugh. ‘‘Can I keep 
you? CanI keep the blood in my heart, 
the sight in my eyes?”’ 

They stood looking at each other. 

‘*You wrote me one letter,’’ she whis- 
pered, ‘‘before we went away from the 
little house. ’’ 

‘*One?’’ he repeated fiercely. 
you one every day you stayed there, and 
when at last I came to the door and it was 
barred and you were gone—ah, then! I 
raved about these horrible streets. Where 


need 


‘*T wrote 


were you?”’ 

She rested her head a moment against his 
arm and then looked up at him. 

‘*Mother shut the house and took me 
away, but—but I only got one letter; they 
must have burnt the rest. I crept down 
out of my bed one day in the little house; 
I had been sick, and I saw the letter-box 
on the door, and I thought it might be that 
there was a letter, and I slipped my hand 
in and drew out your letter. You said— 
you were only—only made to be my lover; 


that wherever I might be—whenever I 
needed you—I had only to come and take 
you."” 

There eyes met. ‘‘I have come.’’ 

Beekman uttered a low sound and drew 
her close to him. 

‘But,’’ she went on hurriedly, ‘‘they 
told me you had spoken shamefully of me; 
that you had boasted of my love.”’ 

The young man stifled a curse. 

‘*And I—TI believed it must be so until 
to-day, when Mr. Ritter told me—the 
truth. They said that you had been dis- 
missed from your work for all sorts of bad 
reasons. Mother was so sure—it was not 
her fault,’’? she added quickly; ‘‘she be- 
lieved every word he said; and then I 
didn’t care what they did with me, and 
she—she has been poor so long, it tempted 
her, poor thing—poor thing!’’ She broke 
into sobs as she lay in his arms. 

Beekman held her tightly and looked 
down at the gleam of her hair on his breast. 

There came a harsh knock at the door, 
and as he sat her in her chair and sprang 
to it, they heard a scuffle in the hall, and 
Beekman threw open the door. 

‘*Parsons,’’ he said, ‘‘what is it?’’ It 
was his next-room neighbor. 

The other man was hanging over the 
stairs. 

‘*He’s gone,’’ Parsons cried. ‘‘The 
sneak, he was listening at your door! I 
thought he was here to live like the rest of 
us. It seems he has been shadowing you.”’ 

Beekman ran down the stairs—too late, 
the house-door was clapped to before he 
He opened it and saw a man 
He ran up 
who still 


reached it. 
disappearing down the street. 
the stairs and faced Parsons, 
stood in the hall. 

‘*Who in the devil is it?’’ he said. 

‘*‘Why, that detective chap, who came 
here a while ago.’’ Parsons shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘‘I’ve seen him in court; he 
is one of the private sneaks.’’ 

‘‘Oh,’’? Beekman nodded, as he with- 
drew into his room, ‘‘I had forgotten I 
had an enemy who thinks I may break out 
and cut his throat any time. Thank you, 
old man.”’ 


Parsons nodded, Georgina. 


staring at 


Beekman shut the door in his face and, 
coming to the girl again, drew her to her 
feet. 
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‘*That man,’’ he said, ‘‘has gone to tell 
Welsh you are here. I have followed Welsh 
two or three times to find your address. 
He saw me always and avoided me. I 
suppose the coward thought I was going to 
has had this man watch 
her clear, 


hurt him, and he 
me. Now’’—he looked 
lovely eyes—‘‘he’ll come here after you. 
I—I don’t know the law, but there might 
be delays. You 
back to him or to your mother, and that 
would not do for us now, would it, my 
life?’?’ She met shook her 
head. ‘‘Keep me,’’ she whispered. 

The young man’s hand shook as he raised 
‘‘Then we must go, go 
am due at the 

He gently 


into 


might have to—to go 


his look; she 


hers to his lips. 
now,’’ he said, *‘and I—I 
station. Wait a 
dropped her hands and took one quiet turn 
in the room; then, going to the bureau, 
he took a key from his pocket and unlocked 
the drawer, unlocked a box in it, and from 
it took a roll of bills and laid them in his 
pocket-book inside his coat. 

‘*T’ve an idea,’’ he said—‘‘if you will 


moment.’ 


come. It will take a bit of courage, but 
that you have. We must make haste— 
come.’’ And in a moment they left the 


house and were walking fast through the 
streets together, her hand drawn through his 
They reached a long, brightly-lit 
crossed 


arm. 
street, and at a 
another avenue of traffic, he stopped. In 
front of them loomed the vast station. 
‘*You go in by this door,’’ he said ‘‘and 
follow the crowd through the first gate to 
the left; walk up the platform azd go on 
where it juts into the 
darkness and the tracks. Wait there one 
moment and I'll join you. We should be 
noticed at once if I were with you with 


corner where it 


past the cars to 


these clothes of mine.*’ 


‘‘T must go—alone?’’ she said, and 
looked at him. 

He colored with distress. 

She gave his arm a little pressure. ‘‘Of 


course,’’ she said: ‘‘go, go quickly, and 
I’ll find you waiting in the dark there. 
Don’t, don’t fail and pulling back 
the swing door she stepped into the light 
of the building. 

In the hot light she felt as though so 
many points of brass had struck her, but 
walked steadily on through the heat and 
glare of the waiting-room and out into the 


” 
me, 
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wide walk before the tracks which ran in 
long lines away into the darkness. She 
sought the left gate and lost herself in a 
crowd that surged through to take a 
suburban train. No one noticed her as she 
walked on past the cars, past the engine to 
where the platform ceased, and beyond 
stretched a wilderness of tracks, and off 
to the left a dozen dancing points of light 
where the engines shifted and moved in 
the yard. 

She stood one 
that caught hers. 

‘*Come quickly—look at the rails—don’t 
trip,’’ and Beekman led her straight out 
into the darkness. The horror of the mon- 
strous things that breathed and panted in 
the darkness near her made her heart beat, 
but she kept on beside him, and when he 
came to a stop beside an engine she felt her 
heart sink within her. The creature towered 
so horrible above her that she felt it would 
wheel suddenly and crush her. 

‘*Put your foot here,’’ said the young 
man gently, putting his arms about her— 
‘*ves, like that; now step there, yes, and 
so’’—she stood in the cab with him be- 
side her, and just in front of her sat the 


instant, then felt a hand 


engineer. 

There was an instant of silence. She 
looked into a pair of little shrewd eyes set 
in a round face. 

‘You're welcome,’’ he ‘*It’s 
about what my place is worth, and it’s all 
wrong, but under the peculiar circum- 
stances, I am standing in with Roger. 
Now, miss, if you’ll come in here beside 
on this seat, and when I tell 


said. 


me and sit 
you to get down low, there ain’t no one, I 
rather think, that’]l look for you in David 
Andrews’ cab. Rog, get up steam;’’ and 
as the girl slipped in past the bulky figure 
in blue overalls, she heard Roger’s shovel 
digging in the coal. She sank down and, 
taking off her hat, crushed it in back of 
her; beside her rose the heavy rampart of 
David Andrews’ frame. She felt the rapid 
passage of some space of time— incalculable, 
and then felt the monster, in whose breast 
she lay, shift and move, and slowly take its 
wonderful way, first out into the soft dark- 
ness of the night, then into the lamp-lit 
chill and gloom of the station; then she 
heard Andrews’ voice. 


abit lower.’’ She slid down 





‘* Lower 








the couplers worked. ‘‘Rog,’’ said the 


big, hoarse, steady voice, ‘‘we have only 


five minutes. Just look at the fire and then 


get out a paper. You’re often reading 
your eyes out by that lamp; it will look 
about right to-night; try it. One 
minute gone—they’ll open the gates. 


Quite a choice lot for the Bankton Express, 


ain’t it? Another minute gone.’’ 
And the drawling voice came to an end. 
How she blessed him for his record of 
the time! But he had more to do for 
her. 


**Rog, those two chaps—eh?—they mean 
business? Keep still and read,’? and on 
different 


the blood drumming 


her struck another 


sound, that 


ear quite 


sent in 
her ears. 

‘*There,’’ cried 
that young fellar 
Mr. Welsh is after! 
ducting of Mr. Welsh’s wife, he has. 
him out of there, get him down.’’ 
there was 


a voice, *‘that’s him, 
there; that’s the 
He’s just a-bin ab 


Get 


man 


There were two other voices; 
a wrangling talk—she hardly grasped the 
words—but suddenly a bell rang and An- 
drews turned a little from her. 

‘You can wait awhile, I 
voice broke 
“Til bring him 
trip I need my fireman, and [ ain’t going 
to hand him over to any—to any damned 


His 
into the others like an order. 
this 


guess.”’ 


back again, but on 


gentleman.’’ 

A whistle sounded, a clamor of voices, 
and slowly, with a grinding sound, they 
moved out into the dark, and faster, faster 
sped upon their way. 

It was a two-hour run, with but one stop 
at a town, not long before they reached 
their destination; and when Andrews had 
drawn her gently up on her seat, and she 
felt the wind rush through hair .and 
cool her cheeks, she sat content, without a 


her 


thought to which she could have given a 
name. Sometimes the whistle screamed at 
a crossing, sometimes the coal rattled as it 
went into the furnace, but she sat quite 
still and felt the weight lifting from her 
heart. She raised her eyes at last, and 
looked across to Beekman: he sat staring 
out of his window into the night; and as 
she looked, she felt her weariness drop from 
her; she gave a slow, deep sigh. 
Andrews turned to her. 
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off the seat and knelt, and felt a jolt as 
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‘*Not far now,’’ he said, looking at her 
with his little, wise eyes, and his big mouth 
smiled and teeth. 
‘‘We stop in five minutes at the Junction, 


showed sound, white 
and you and Rog had better get out there. 
I'll get along into the depot, and they 
might be waiting for him there. If they 
ask Ill say he got out at Beaver back there. 
You'll just slip off in the dark before we 
rightly stop; Ill slow up coming in and 
stop a moment. You must be quick. 
Good luck to you.’ 

She couldn’t speak; she put her hand 
on his big, empty left hand—the right one 
was on the throttle. He squeezed it hard, 


and smiled again, then set his face to the 
window, and they sank into what silence 
the racket of the left them. She 
felt the monster slow his steps; he seemed 
she looked 
out and saw that they were among open 
fields still. 


‘*Here you are,”’ 


wheels 


to hesitate, like a live creature; 


said Andrews’ hoarse 


voice; *‘quick, my dear, quick,’’ and in 
an instant he lifted her and she dropped 
into Beekman’s arms, and in one instant 
more she felt the grass under her feet, and 
with her hands, too, as he dragged her up 
a little bank and down the other side, and 
so on across a meadow and along a road. 
It was not till they saw the train skimming 
the night far from 


them that he slackened his pace. 


along through black 
He put his arm about her and looked at 

her through the darkness. 

‘It’s a little 

way past that clump of trees there; it’s a 

But can 


‘Can you walk?” he said. 


farmhouse, and I know the man. 
you walk?”’ 

** Without 
‘*T could run, if need be. 


ahead 
What 


doubt.”’ She looked 


of her. 
a heavenly night !"’ 

They walked on; his arm was about her, 
and around them played the wind, the soft 
March wind that tells of springtime and 
buds venturing from the ground. The 
thaw had filled the brooks to overflowing; 
it was a country filled with water courses; 
and as they entered the little wood, they 
heard the bubbling voices of the water 
slipping along its old channels through the 
trees. The soft was warm and mild, 
and full of whispering sounds, and the 
smell of the damp earth spoke of the com- 
i They reached the little gate, 


air 


ing season. 
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walked up the brick path, and Beekman 
They stood waiting, and the girl 


she 


knocked. 
suddenly felt her strength leave her; 
leaned against him. 

The door opened 
pause, and in the doorway the owner of 
with a 


after a moment of 
the house stood regarding them, 
lamp in his hand. Beekman stepped for 
ward into the light. 
‘*‘Mr. Warner, you 
me,’* he s@id. ‘‘I had 
year ago, when we had that tie-up on the 
railroad. I had to change at the Junction 
with my—the lady I am going to marry”’ 
—he gently drew her into the light—‘‘and 


don’t remember 


breakfast here a 


I thought we would sleep here rather than 
at one of those beastly little houses near the 
road. Whatdo yousay? May we have 
a cup of tea, and two rooms for the night?”’ 
Warner waved his hand toward the room 
opening near them. 
‘*Come in, come in,’’ he said. 
can do for you. 
added to 


“We'll 
You look 


Georgina. 


see what we 
real done out,’’ he 
‘*Come to the fire, and sit right 

She slipt into the seat and, resting her 
of the chair, closed her 
she was at the end of her 
forces; and through the hour that fol- 
lowed, she scarcely knew what happened. 
of some kind; she drank 


here.”’ 


head on the back 


eyes; almost 


There was food 
when they told her to, and even ate a lit- 
tle; she was conscious of Beekman sitting 
at the table near by on which supper was 
set, of his talk with Warner, and gathered 
that they might stay. And slowly the 
warmth from the fire, the strength given 
her by the food, refreshed her, and she 
opened her eyes with a strange sense of 
peace and well-being. 

She was alone. She sat up and held her 


hands out to the blaze; how good it was! 
She looked about her upon the simple com- 
fortof theroom. The lamp was gone, but 
they had piled the fire high, and the blaze 
lighted the 
turned to look out of the unecurtained win- 
dow at the night, and the frame rattled in 


corners. It was not until she 


the wind, that suddenly she felt lonely. 
She rose to her feet and took a step into 
the room; it wasso quiet! Where was he? 
Where had he gone? 
to her thought, the door opened, closed, 
the a moment, his 
back against it. The fire 
him filled his dogged glance with 


As though in answer 


and young man stood 
Their eyes met. 
within 
passion. 

‘I want you to understand,’’ he said, 
still standing far from her, ‘‘we will go out 
West ; your freedom—from 
such a half-made tie it will be easy; and 
Till then— 


taking 


we will get 
we—we can be married then. 
till then’’— he came forward and, 
her hands, her 
‘*till then I must love you as I do,but I'll 
not talk of it. I may serve you, protect 
you, wait on you—is that not enough?"’ 
She turned slowly and sank into the chair 
by the fire. Beekman dropped down on 
his knee beside her, still holding her two 
hands. 
‘*T’ve 
earth, ”’ 
earth flat: will you forgive me in the time 
to come if I forget sometimes and stumble? 
It’s a bit late in my life to choose the stars 
to walk by, but you'll help me.’’ He 
pressed his lips to her hands. ‘‘ You'll 


looked down into eyes 


lived all my life down on the 


he said slowly—‘‘down on the 


help me, won't you, dear?’ 

Their eyes met. There was no need of 
speech between them, and they sat in si- 
lence in the warm, fire-lit room. 
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By HERBERT GEORGI 


IL—THE NEW REPUBLIC. 


ever published must be included “The War of the Worlds,” “ The 


First Men in the Moon,” and other shorter semi-scientifie stories, 
by Herbert George Wells. The readers of this magazine will have great 
satisfaction in learning that ‘THE CosMOPOLITAN has secured all of Mr. 
Wells’ work for the year of with the privilege of renewing this 
contract for 1903. The work which Mr. Wells begins in this issue of 
THE COSMOPOLITAN is undoubtedly the most serious yet undertaken by 
him. Scientist and philosopher, he has hitherto used the delightful 


AMONG the most widely read fiction which THE COSMOPOLITAN has 


1QO2 


stories of his imagination to convey profound philosophical teachings by 


indirection. In this he has drawn to him many million readers who 
while carried along by the remarkable incident of his plots, were fasci- 
nated by his simple exposition of scientific truths. Dealing tn “ The 
New Republic” with a plain discussion of the world’s problems, he will 
not perhaps draw new readers, but he will undoubtedly receive the care- 
ful attention of those who have learned to follow him in the lighter 
journeys of his imagination. Undoubtedly, Mr. Wells possesses one of 
the most direct minds of the century, and his extraordinary power 
of seeing Truth with a vision undimnied by custom or environment 
will give him as readers of his speculations even those who radically 


differ from him in his conclusions. 


“THROUGHOUT these papers the reader 

will find constant reference to a cer 
tain New Republic; the separate arguments 
and upon which are em 
barking will in fact be linked and strung 
together by that phrase, and the whole 
subject will be so set forth and treated as 


discussions we 


though it were an exposition of the princi- 
ples this New Republic exists to realize. 
And to prevent a constant confusion and 
permanent misunderstandings it will be 
well to give some space at first to an ex- 
planation of what is exactly intended by 
this recurrent phrase. To begin with, let 
it be perfectly clear that the New Republic 
neither is, nor is intended to be, a state, a 
political division of the world, as states are 
now understood. Nor are the New Repub- 
licans intended to become a party in the in- 
terplay of the political world. This 
republic not of material things but of the 
mind, of the same order as the Republic of 
Letters. It has its being in the same world 
as the Stoic’s City of God. Essentially it 
is an attempt to bring together under one 
ideal, to 


basis, a 


is a 


one coherent 
methodical 


name, to unite into 


put upon a common 


number of influences of ideas and persons, 
now diffused throughout the social 
the English 
no more and 


that are 
and intellectual 
and American worlds. It is 
sketch and 


confusion of 


no less than a first essay to- 
ward a practical nucleus of concentration 
for certain growing forces in the world of 
thought and opinion, that are as yet still 
chaotically dispersed. 

With this idea of a New Republic there 
is bound up very intimately a discontent 
with existing political structures and move- 
ments, and a strongly-felt need for some 
generalization more in accordance with the 
great masses of new knowledge the nine- 
teenth century has created and with the 
greater vistas the nineteenth century has 
opened, upon which new political recon- 
struction may be attempted and new polit- 
ical principles based. In itself it is neither 
a political or social platform nor an indis- 
criminate new propaganda. It does not 
propose to make adherents; it 
them. It is like a voice calling in the 
darkness to certain definite people, who 
presently respond and _ gather 
it is not like a voice calling at 

39 


claims 


will to- 


gether; 
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large and urging all sorts and conditions 
It is only to those 
with 
for 


of men to come in. 
who have felt this discontent 
rent public life and this need 
and wider formule, that the suggestion of 
this New Republic is intended to appeal. 
Toleragion in these days is acquiring a 
different quality from the of 
The toleration of the past 


cur- 
new 


toleration 
former days. 
consisted very largely in saying: ‘* You are 


utterly wrong and totally accurst, there is 


no truth but my truth and that you deny, 
but it isnot my place to destroy you and so I 
let you go.’’ But nowadays there is a real 
disposition to accept the qualified nature 
of one’s One may 
have arrived at very definite views; one may 
have come to beliefs quite binding upon 
oneself, without supposing them to be im- 
perative upon other people. To write ‘I 
is not only less presumptuous and 
matters than to write 


private certainties. 


believe’’ 
aggressive in such 

‘it is true,’’ but it is also nearer the reality 
of the case. We know what seems true to 
ourselves, but we know too, nowadays, that 
the world is great and complex beyond the 
utmost power of such minds as ours. Every 
day of life drives that conviction further 
home. And it is possible to maintain that 
in perhaps a_ great of ethical, 
social and political questions there is no 
absolute ‘‘Truth’’ at all—at least for finite 
To one intellectual temperament 


number 


beings. 
things may have a moral tint and aspect, 
differing widely from that they present to 
another; and yet each may be in its way 
right. The wide differences in character 
and quality between one human being and 
another may quite conceivably involve not 
only differences in moral obligation but 
differences in fundamental moral aspect— 
we may act and react upon each other toward 
a universal end, but without any univer- 
sally applicable rule of conduct whatever. 
In some greater than mine, my 
right and wrong may be no more than ham- 
mer and anvil ina work of a larger design. 

The New Republic then is to propound 
a remedy for a need that a great number of 
people feel nowadays, and which they have 
not been able to satisfy by the formule 
and methods which were satisfactory in the 
past, the need for some general principle, 
some leading idea, some standard suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to be of real guiding 


vision 


value in all social and political matters, in 
doubtful of 
indeed, all through the business of dealing 
with No doubt there 
are many who do not feel such a need at 
all, and with may part company 
forthwith; there for example, those 
who profess the artistic temperament and 
follow the of the moment and 
those who consult an inner light in some 
entirely mystical manner. But neither of 
these I believe is the most abundant type 
in the English-speaking communities. My 
impression is that with most of the minds 
examine with any 


issues private conduct and, 


one’s fellow men. 
these we 
are, 


impulse 


I have been able to 
thoroughness, the attempt to systematize 
alike one’s private and public conduct, and 
to reduce it to spacious general rules, to 
attempt, if not to succeed, in making it 
coherent, and uniformly di- 
rected, is an almost instinctive proceeding. 

There isan objection I may anticipate at 
this point. If I am to leave this statement 
unqualified it would certainly be objected 
that such a need is no more nor less than 
the need of religion, that a properly form- 
ulated religion does supply a trustworthy 
guide at every fork and labyrinth in life. 
By my allusion to the failure of old form- 
ulee and methods to satisfy now, I am afraid 


consistent 


many people will choose to understand 
that U refer to what is often spoken of as 
the conflict of religion and science, and that 
I intend to propound some contribution to 
that conflict. I will at any rate anticipate 
that objection here, in order to mark out 
my boundaries with complete precision. 

Taken in its completeness, I submit that 
it is a greater claim than almost apy re- 
ligion can justifiably make, to satisfy the 
need I have stated. No religion prescribes 
rules that can be immediately applied to 
every eventuality. Between the general 
rules laid down and the particular instance 
there is always a wide gap into which 
doubts and alternatives enter and the pri- 
vatejudgment has play. No doubt upon 
certain defined issues of every-day life some 
are absolutely explicit; the Ma- 
religion, for example, is very un- 


religions 
homedan 
compromising upon the use of wine, and 
the law of the Ten Commandments com- 
pletely prohibits the making of graven im- 
ages, and almost all the great variety of 
creeds professed among us English-speaking 
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peoples prescribe certain general definitions 
of what is righteous and of what constitutes 
sin. But in such an important matter, 
for example, as whether an Englishman in 
any constituency should vote Liberal or 
Conservative, or whether an American 
should interfere actively in politics or not, 
whether one should teach one’s children 
to speak French and avoid the use of slang, 
whether one may drink whisky or whether 
one should refrain and be extremely un- 
pleasant to people who do not refrain from 
whisky, religion as it is generally under- 
stood gives by itself no conclusive light. It 
may no doubt give a directing light in 
some cases, but not a conclusive light. Yet 
upon these questions most people feel that 
something more is needed than the mood 
of the moment or the spin of a coin. Re- 
ligious conviction may help us, it may stim- 
ulate us to press for clearer light upon these 
matters, but it certainly does not give us 
any decisions. It is possible to be either 
intensely religious or utterly indifferent to 
religious matters and yet care nothing for 
these things. One may be a Pietist, to 
whom the whole world is a fleeting show 
of no importance whatever, or one may say, 
‘‘Let us eat, drink and be merry, for to- 
morrow we die !’’—the net result in regard 
to my need is the same. These questions 
appear to be on a different plane from re- 
ligion and religious discussion; they look 
outward, while essentially religion looks 
inward to the soul, and given the neces- 
sary temperament it is possible to approach 
them in an unbiased manner from almost 
any starting point of religious profession. 
One man may believe in the immortality of 
the soul and another may not; one man 
may be a Swedenborgian, another a Roman 
Catholic, another a Calvinistic Methodist, 
another an English High Churchman, an- 
other a Positivist, or a Parsee,or a Jew; the 
fact remains that they must go about doing 
ali sorts of things in common every day. 
They may derive their ultimate motives 
and sanctions from the most various sources, 
they may worship in the most contrasted 
temples and yet meet unanimously in the 
market-place with a desire to shape their 
general activities to the form of a ‘* public- 
spirited’’ life and at last, when the life of 
every day is summed up, ‘‘to leave the world 
better than they found it.’’ And it is from 
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that most excellent expression I would 
start, or rather from a sort of amplified re- 
statement of that expression, outside the 
province of religious discussion altogether. 

A man who will build on that expression 
as his foundation in political and social 
matters is already some way toward New 
Republicanism as the cult will define itself 
in these papers. 

The central conception of New Republi- 
canism lies in attaching preeminent import- 
ance to certain aspects of human life, and 
in subordinating systematically and always 
all other considerations to these cardinal 
aspects. It begins with a way of looking 
at life. It insists upon that way; it will 
regard no human concern at all except in 
that way. And the way is to reject and 
set aside all abstract, refined and intellect- 
ualized starting propositions, such as right, 
liberty, happiness, duty and beauty, and to 
hold fast to the assertion of the funda- 
mental nature of life as a tissue and succes- 
sion of births. These other things may 
be important—they may be profoundly 
important, but they are not primary. We 
cannot build upon any one of them and get 
a structure that will comprehend all the 
aspects of life. 

For the great majority of mankind at 
least it can be held that life resolves itself 
quite simply and obviously into three cardi- 
nal phases. There is a period of youth 
and preparation, a great insurgence of 
emotion and enterprise centering about the 
passion of love, and a third period in which, 
arising amidst the warmth and stir of the 
second—interweaving, indeed, with the 
second—the care and love of offspring be- 
comes the central interest in life. In the 
babble of the grandchildren, with all the 
sons and daughters grown and secure, the 
typical life of humanity ebbs and ends. 
Looked at thus with a primary regard to 
its broadest aspect, life is seen as essentially 
a matter of reproduction; first a growth 
and training to that end, then commonly 
mating and actual physical reproduction, 
and finally the consummation of these 
things in parental nurture and education. 
Love, home and children, these are the 
heart-words of life. Not only is the gen- 
eral outline of the normal healthy human 
life reproductive, but a vast proportion of 
the infinitely complex and _ interwoven 
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interests that fill that outline with incessant 
interest can also be shown by a careful analy- 
sis to be more or less directly reproductive. 
The toil of a man’s daily work is rarely for 
himself alone; it goes to feed, to clothe, to 
educate those cardinal consequences of his 
being, his children. Even in rest and recrea- 
tion life still manifests its quality; the books 
| the ordinary man reads turn enormously 
on love-making, his theater has scarcely ever 
a play that has not primarily a strong love 
interest, his art rises to its most consum- 
mate triumphs in Venus and in Madonna, 
and his music is saturated with love sug- 
gestions. Not only is this so with the 
right and proper life but the greater por- 
-tion of those acts we call vice draw their 
stimulus and pleasure from the impulses 
that subserve this sustaining fact of our 
being, and they are vicious only because 
they evade or spoil their proper end. This 
is really no new discovery at all; only the 
stripping bare of it is new. In nearly 
every religious and moral system in the 
world, indeed, the predominant mass of the 
exposition of sin and saving virtue posi- 
tively or negatively centers upon birth: 


positively in the enormous stresses, the 
sacramental values which are concentrated 
upon marriage and the initial circumstances 
of being, and negatively in a thousand 
significant repudiations. 

This is not human life merely; it is all 


life. This living world as the New Repub- 
lican will see it is no more than a great 
birth-place, an incessant renewal, an undying 
fresh beginning and unfolding of life. Take 
away this fact of birth and what is there 
remaining? A world without flowers, with- 
out the singing of birds, without the fresh- 
ness of youth, with a spring that brings no 
seedlings and a year that bears no harvest, 
without beginnings and without defeats, 
a vast stagnation, a universe of inconse- 
quent matter—death. Not only does the 
substance of life vanish if we eliminate 
births and all that is related to births, but 
whatever remains, if anything remains, of 
resthetic and intellectual and spiritual ex- 
perience, collapses utterly and falls apart, 
when this essential substratum of all ex- 
perience is withdrawn. 

It may be submitted that this statement, 
that life is a texture of births, may be ac- 
cepted by minds of the most divergent re- 
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ligious and philosophical professions. No 
fundamental nor recondite admissions are 
proposed here, but only that the every-day 
life for every-day purposes has+this shape 
and nature. The utter materialist may 
say that life to him is a fortuitous con- 
currence of atoms, a chance kinking in the 
universal fabric of matter. It is not our 
present business to confute him. The fact 
remains that this is the form the kinking 
has taken. The believer, sedulous for his 
soul’s welfare, may say that life is to him 

an arena of spiritual conflict, but this is the 
character of the conflict, this is the busi- 

ness from which all the test and exercises 
of hissoul are drawn. It matters not if life 

is no more than a dream; the dream is this. 

And now one comes to another step. Life 
no doubt isa fabric woven of births, and the 
struggle to maintain and develop and 
multiply lives. It does not follow that 
this life is consciously a fabric woven of 
births and the struggle to maintain and de- 
velop and multiply lives. I do not suppose 
a cat or a savage sees it in that light. <A 
cat’s standpoint is probably strictly indi- | 
vidualistic. She sees the whole universe 
as a scheme of more or less useful, pleas- 
urable and interesting things concentrated 
upon her sensative and interesting person- 
ality. With a sinuous determination she 
evades disagreeables and pursues delights; 
life is to her quite clearly and simply a 
succession of pleasures, sensations and in- 
terests, among which interests there happen 
to be —kittens. 

And this way of regarding life is by no 
means confined to animals and savages. I 
would even go so far as to suggest that it 
is only within the last hundred years that 
any considerable number of thoughtful 
people have come to look at life steadily 
and consistently as being shaped to this 
form, to the form of a series of births, 
growths and births. The most general 
truths are those last apprehended. The 
universal law of gravitation, for example, 
which pervades all being, received its com- 
plete recognition scarcely two hundred 
years ago. And again, children and sav- 
ages live in air, breathe air, are saturated 
with air, die for five minutes’ need of it, 
and never definitely realize that there is such 
a thing as air at all. The vast mass of hu- 
man expression in act and art and literature 
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takes a narrower view than we have here 
formulated; it presents each man not only 
as isolated from and antagonized with the 
world about him, but as cut off sharply 
and definitely from the past before he lived 
and the future after he is dead; it puts 
what is in relation to the view we have 
taken a disproportionate amount of stress 
upon his egotism, upon the pursuit of his 
self-interest, his personal virtue and _ his 
personal fancies, and it ignores the fact, 
the familiar rediscovery which the nine- 
teenth century has achieved, that he is 
after all only the transitory custodian of 
an undying gift of life, an inheritor under 
conditions, the momentary voice and in- 
terpreter of a being that springs from the 
dawn of time and lives in offspring and 
thought and material consequence forever. 

This over-accentuation in the past of 
man’s egotistic individuality or, if one puts 
it in another way, this unsuspicious ignor- 
ance of the real nature of life, becomes 
glaringly conspicuous in such weighed and 
deliberate utterances as the Meditations of 
Marcus Aurelius. Throughout these frank 
and fundamental discourses one traces a 


predominant desire for a perfected incon- 
Body is repudiated as a 
garment, position is an accident, the past 
that made us exists not since it is past, 


sequent egotism. 


future exists not for we shall never 
see it. One citation will serve to show the 
color of all his thought. A man, he re- 
marks, ‘‘is very devout to prevent the loss 
of his son. But I would have you pray 
rather against the fear of losing him. Let 
this be the rule for your devotions.’’* 
That indeed is the rule for all the devo- 
tions of that departing generation of wis- 
dom. Rather serenity and dignity than good 
Rather a virtuous man than any 
resultant whatever from his lifetime, for 
the future of the world. It points this dis- 
regard of the sequence of life and birth in 
favor of an abstract and fruitless virtue; 
it points it, indeed, with a barbed point 
that the son of Marcus Aurelius was the 
unspeakable Commodus, and that the Ro- 
man Empire fell from the temporizing de- 
tachment of his rule into a century of dis- 
order and misery. 

To the thoughtful reader to whom these 
papers appeal, to the reader whose mind 

*“ The Meditations of M. A. Antoninus,”’ ix. 40 


the 


ensuing. 
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is of the modern cast, who has surveyed 
the vistas of the geological past and grasped 
the secular unfolding of the of 
life, who has found with microscope and 
scalpel that the same rhythm of birth and 
rebirth that has earth with 
verdure and shaped the massifs of the Alps, 
is woven into the minutest texture of things, 
to such a one the whole literature the world 
produced until the nineteenth century had 
well progressed must needs be lacking in 
any definite and pervading sense of the 
cardinal importance in the world of this 
central reproductive aspect, of births and 
of the training and preparation for future 
births. All that literature, great and im- 
posing as we are bound to admit it is, has 
an outlook less ample than quite common 
is a literature 


scheme 


covered the 


men may have to-day. It 
as we see it in the newer view, of abstracted 
personalities and of disconnected passions 
and impressions. 

To one extraordinary and powerful mind 
in the earlier half of the nineteenth century 
this realization of the true form of life 
same with quite overwhelming force, and 
that was to Schopenhauer, surely at once 
and the biased of 
came to him as a most 
because it happened he 
But his 


excep- 


the -most acute most 
mortal men. It 
detestable fact, 
was an intensely egotistical man. 
intellect was of that and 
tional sort which aversion may tint indeed 
but cannot blind, and we owe to him a 
series of philosophical writings, written 
with an instinctive skill and a clearness and 
a vigor uncommon in philosophers, in which 
a very complete statement of the new view 
is presented to the reader in terms of pas- 
sionate protest.t ‘*Why,’’ he asked, 
‘must we be forever tortured by this pas- 
sion and desire to reproduce our kind, why 
are all of our pursuits tainted with this 
application, all our needs deferred to the | 
needs of the raw generation that trample 
on our heels??? And he found the answer in 
the presence of an overwhelming will to 
live thrusting itself through the universe 
of matter and thrusting us ruthlessly before 
it, as a strong swimmer thrusts a wave be- 
fore him as he swims. That the personal 
egotism should be subordinated to and over- 
whelmed by a pervading will to live filled 
soul with passionate rebellion and 


noble 


his 


+ Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung "’—a work not tobe obtained in English, except ina mutilated form. 
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colored his exposition with the hues of 
despair. But it is possible for minds tem- 
peramentally different from his, minds 
whose egotism is tempered with a more 
unselfish humor, to avail themselves of 
Schopenhauer’s vision, without submitting 
themselves to his conclusions, to see their 
wills only as temporary 
ampler will, their lives 
a greater life, and to accept these facts even 
joyfully, to take our places in that larger 
scheme with asense of relief and discovery, 
being, as a soldier 


manifestations of an 
as passing phases of 


to go with that larger 
marches joyfully into battle, a mere unit 
in the larger being of his army. 

However, it is not to Schopenhauer and his 
writings, at least among the English-speak- 
ing peoples, that this increasing realization 
of life as essentially a succession of births, 
is chiefly ascribed. It is mainly, as I have 
already suggested, the result of that great 
expansion of our sense of time and causa- 
that has ensued from the idea of or- 
ganic evolution. In the course of one brief 
century the human outlook upon the order 
of the world has been profoundly changed. 
It is not simply that it has become much 
more spacious, it is not only that it has 
opened out from the little history of a few 
thousand years to a stupendous vista of 
ages, but in addition to its expanded di- 
mensions it has experienced a change in 
character. That wonderful and continu- 
ally more elaborate penetrating an- 
alysis of the evolutionary process by Dar- 
win and his followers and successors and an- 
tagonists, the entire subordination of the 
individual lot to the specific destiny that 
researches have em- 
phasized, and altered the 
aspect of a thousand human affairs. It has 
made reasonable and in order what Schop- 
enhauer found so suggestively perplexing ; 
it has dispelled problems that have seemed 
insoluble mysteries to many generations of 
men. I do not say it has answered them, 
but it has dispelled them and made them 


So long as 


tion 


and 


criticisms and 


has 


these 
warped 


irrelevant and uninteresting. 
one believed that life span unprogressively 
from generation to generation, that gener- 
ation followed generation unchangingly for- 
ever, the enormous preponderance of sexual 
needs and emotions in life was a distressing 
and inexplicable fact ;it was a mystery, it was 
a sin, it was the work of the devil. One 
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asked, why does man build houses that others 
may live therein? plant trees whose fruit he 
will never see? And ali the toil and ambi- 
tion, the stress and hope of existence seemed, 
so far as this life went, and before these 
new lights came, a mere sacrifice to this 
pointless reiteration of lives. To perceive 
this aspect and to profess an entire detach- 
ment from the whole vacuous business was 
considered by a large proportion of the 
more thoughtful people of the world the 
supreme achievement of philosophy. The 
acme of Old World wisdom, the ultimate 
mystery of Oriental philosophy is to con- 
temn women and offspring, to abandon cos- 
tume, cleanliness, and all the decencies and 
dignities of life, and to crawl, as scorn- 
fully as possible, but at any rate to crawl 
out of all these earthly shows and snares 
(which so obviously lead to nothing) into 
the nearest tub. And the amazing revel- 
ation of our days is that they do not lead 
to nothing! Directly the discoyery is 
made clear—and it is, I firmly believe, the 
crowning glory of the nineteenth century 
to have established this discovery for all 
time—that one generation does not follow 
another in fac simile, directly we come 
within sight of the reasonable persuasion 
that each generation is a step, a definite 
measurable step, and each birth an un- 
precedented experiment, directly it grows 
clear that instead of being in an eddy merely 
we are, forall our eddying, moving forward 
upon a wide voluminous current, then all 
these things are changed. That change 
the perspective of every human 
affair. Things that seemed permanent and 
final become unsettled and_ provisional. 
Social and political efforts are seen from 
a new viewpoint. Everywhere the old 
direction the old guiding marks, 
have got out of line and askew. And it 
is out of the conflict of the new view with 
the old institutions and formule that there 
arises the discontent and the need which 
this phrase and suggestion of the ‘‘New 


alters 


posts, 


Republic’’ is intended to express. 
Every part contributes to the nature of 
the whole, and if the whole of life is an 


evolving succession of births, then not only 
in his individual capacity 
(physically as parent, doctor, food-dealer, 


must a man 


food-carrier, home-builder, protector, or 


mentally as teacher, news dealer, author, 
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preacher), contribute to births and growths, 
but the collective aspects of man, his social 
and political organizations, must also be in 
the essence, organizations that more or 
less profitably and more or less intention- 
ally, set themselves toward this end. They 
are finally concerned with the birth and 
with the sound development toward still 


human Just so 


better births of lives. 
every implement in the tool-shed of a seeds- 
man’s nursery, even the hoe and the roller, 
is concerned finally with the seeding, and 
with a sound development toward the still 


The private and 


better seeding, of plants. 
personal motive of the seedsman in pro- 


curing and using these tools may be avarice, 
ambition, a religious belief in the saving 
etlicacy of nursery keeping or a simple pas- 
sion for bettering flowers; that does not 
affect the ultimate purpose of his outfit of 
tools. And just as we might judge com- 
pletely and criticize and improve that outfit 
from an attentive study of the welfare of 
plants with an entire disregard of his 
remoter motives, so we may judge all col- 
lective human enterprises from the stand- 
point of an attentive study of human births 
and development. Any collective human 
enterprise, institution, movement, party or 
state is to be judged as a whole and com- 
pletely just as it conduces to wholesome 
and hopeful births and aceording to the 
qualitative and quantitative advance to- 
ward a higher and ampler standard of life 
made by each generation of citizens born 
under its influence. 
Or, putting the thing ina slightly differ- 
ent phrasing, the New Republican ides 
amounts to this: the serious aspect of our 
private lives, the general aspect of all our 
social and cooperative undertakings, is to 
prepare as well as we possibly can, a suc- 
ceeding generation, which shall prepare still 
more capably for still better generations to 
follow. We are passing as a race out of a 
ftate of affairs when the unconscious build- 
/ing of the future was attained by individu- 
alistic self-seeking (altogether unenlight- 
ened or enlightened only by the indirect 
moralizing influence of the patriotic instinct 
and religion) into a clear consciousness of 
our cooperative share in that process. In the 
past man was made, generation after gen- 
eration, by forces beyond his knowledge 
and control. Now acertain number of men 
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are coming to a provisional understanding 
of some at least of these forces that go to 
the making of man. To us there is being 
given the privilege and responsibility of 
knowledge. Just as far as our light upon 
the general purpose goes, just so far goes 
our responsibility to shape and subdue our 
wills to the making of mankind. 

Directly the man who has accepted and 
assimilated this new view turns to the af- 
fairs of the political world, to the general 
professions of our great social and business 
undertakings and to the broad conventions 
of human conduct, he will find, I think, a 
very wide discrepancy from the implications 
of this view. He will find—the New Re- 
publican finds—that the declared aims and 
principles of the larger amount of our social 
and political effort are astonishingly lim- 
ited and unsatisfactory, astonishingly irrel- 
evant to the broad reality of life. He will 
find great masses of men embarked collect- 
ively upon enterprises that will seem to his 
no definable relation to this 
real business the 
most accidental relationship; he will find 
others in partial lop-sided cooperation or 
intelligently half-helpful and half-obstruct- 
ive, and he will find still other movements 
and developments which set quite in the 


eyes to have 


of world, or only the 


opposite direction, which make neither for 
sound births nor sound growth, but through 
the thinnest shams of excuse and purpose, 
through the most hypnotic and unreal of 
suggestions and motives, directly and even 
plainly toward sterility, 
toward futility, death and extinction. 
Take, for example, the great enthusiasm 
that set all England waving bunting this 


waste, toward 


summer. It was made clear to the most 
unwilling observer that the great mass of 
English people consider themselves aggre- 
gated together in one nation mainly to sup- 
port, honor and obey a and that 
they rejoice in this conception of their na- 
Great sums of money were 


king, 


tional purpose. 
spent to emphasize this purpose, public 
work of all sorts was dislocated, and the 
channels of public discussion clogged and 
choked. A discussion of the education of 
the next generation, a matter of supreme 
interest from the New Republic point of 
view, was absolutely drowned and lost sight 
of amidst the happy tumults and splendors 
of the time. All that was certainly great 
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in the land, all that has any hold upon 
the motives and confidence of the English, 
gathered itself into a respectful promixity, 
assumed attitudes of reverent subordination, 
to the monarch. All that was eminent in 
science and literature and art, the galaxy 
of the episcopate, the crowning intellectu- 
alities of the army, came to these rites, clad 
in robes and raiment that no sane person 
would ever voluntarily assume in public 
except under circumstances of extreme ne- 
cessity. The whole business was conducted 
with a zest and a gravity that absolutely for- 
bids the theory that it was a mere formality, 
a curious survival of medievalism cherished 
by a country that makes no break with its 


past. The spirit and idea of the whole 


thing were intensely real and contemporary ; 
one could believe only that those who took 
part in it regarded it as a matter of primary 
importance, as one of the cardinal things 


for which they existed. The alternative 
is to imagine that they believe nothing to 
be of primary importance in this world; 
a quite incredible levity of soul to ascribe 
to all those great and distinguished people. 

But it reflects not at all upon the high in- 
telligence, the unobtrusive but sterling 
moral qualities, the tact, dignity and _per- 
sonal charm of the central figure in their 
pageantries, if the New Republican fails to 
consider them of primary importance, if he 
declines to see them as of any necessary 
importance at all, until it has been con- 
clusively shown that they do minister to 
the bettering of births and of the lives inter- 
vening between birth and birth. On the 
surface they do not do that. 

Unless they can be shown to do that, 
they are dissipations of energy, they are 
irrelevant and wrong, from the New Repub- 
lican point of view. The New Republican can 
take no part in these things or only a very 
grudging and qualified part on his way to 
real service. He may may not, after 
deliberate examination, leave these things 
on one side, unchallenged but ignored. 

It may be urged that all the subservi- 
ences that distinguish a kingdom, and that 
become so amazingly conspicuous about a 
coronation, the kissing of hands, the 
shambling upon knees, the crawling of 
body and mind, the systematic encourage- 
ment of the yelping obscenities that now- 
adays distinguish popular rejoicings, are 


or 
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simply a proof of the earnest preoccupation 
of judges, bishops and leaders and great 
officers of all sorts with remoter and nobler 
aims. The kingdom happens to exist, and 
it would be complex and troublesome to 
get rid of it. They stand these things, 
they get done with these things, and so are 
able to get to their work. The parapher- 
nalia of a court, the sham scale of honors, 
and submissions and ceremonial subjection, 
are, it is argued, entirely irrelevant to the 
and honor of the race, but then 
rebellion against these things 
To submit 


purpose 
so would 
be irrelevant and secondary. 
or to rebel is a diversion of our energies 
from the real purpose in things, and of the 
two it is infinitely less bother to submit. In 
private conversation I find this is the line 
nine out of ten of the King’s servants will 
take. They will tell you the public un- 
derstands, the thing is a mere excuse for 
festivity and color, their loyalty is of a 
piece with their fifth of November anti- 
popery. They will tell you the peers 
understand, the bishops understand, the 
coronating archbishop has his tongue in his 
cheek. They all understand, men of the 
world together. The King understands— 
a most admirable gentleman who submits 
to these traditional things, but who admits 
his real ambition is to drink now and then 
the simple, pure delight of being ‘‘plain 
Mr. Jones.’’ 

It may be so, although the psychologist 
will tell you that a man who behaves con- 
sistently as though he believed in a thing 
will end in believing it. Assuredly what- 
ever these others do, the New Republican 
must understand. In his inmost soul, 
there must be no loyalty or submission to 
any king or color, save only if it conduces 
to the service of the future of the race. 
In the New Republic all kings are pro- 
visional, if indeed—and this I shall discuss 
a little later—they can be regarded as ser- 
viceable at all. 

And just as kingship is a secondary and 
debatable thing to the New Republican, to 
every man whom the spirit of the new 
knowledge has taken for its work, so also 
are the loyalties of nationality and all our 
local and party adhesions. 

Much that passes for patriotism is no 
more than a generalized jealousy rather 
gorgeously clad. Amidst the collapse of the 
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old individualistic humanitarianism, the 
rights of man, human equality and the rest 
of those broad generalizations that kept 
together so many men of good _inten- 
tion in the age that has come to its 
end, a great many men have been forced 
to take refuge under this echoing pa- 
triotism for want of a better gathering 
place. It is like an incident during an 
earthquake, when men who have abandoned 
a cleft fortress will shelter in a drinking 
booth. But the very upheavals that have 
shattered the old fastnesses of altruistic 
men will be found presently to be taking 
the shape of new gathering places, and of 
this the New Republic is the early guess and 
anticipation. I do not see how men, save 
in the utmost unexpected emergency, can 
be content to accept for one moment such 
an artificial convention as modern patri- 


otism. On the one hand, there are the 


patriots of nationality who would have us 


believe that the miscellany of European 
squatters in the Transvaal are one nation 
and those in Cape Colony another, and on 
the other, the patriots of empire who would 
have us, for example, hail as our fellow- 
subjects and collaborators in man-making 
a host of Tamil-speaking, Tamil-thinking 
Dravidians, while separating. me from every 
English-speaking, English-thinking person 
who lives south of the great lakes. Sp 
long as men are content to work in the 
grooves set for them by dead men, to derive 
all their significances from the past, to ac- 
cept as right whatever is and to drive along 
| before the compulsions of these acquies- 
cences, they may do so. But directly they 
really take to themselves the New Republi- 
| can idea, directly they realize that life may 
| be constructive with its direction toward 
the future, these things slip from them as 
Christian’s burden fell from him at the 
very outset of his journey. Until grave 
cause has been shown to the contrary there 
is every reason why all men who speak the 
same language, and think the same language, 
who have arrived at the great constructive 
conception that so many minds nowadays 
age reaching, and are akin in blood and 
spirit, should entirely disregard these 
old separations. If the old traditions do 
no harm there is no reason to touch them, 
any more than there is to abolish the 
boundary between the ancient and invinci- 
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ble kingdom of Kent and England which 
was conquered by the Normans and brought 
under the feudal system of primogenitive 
land tenure. But so soon as they obstruct 
sound action is it necessary to be rid of 
them. 

And these repudiations extend also to 
the political parties that struggle to realize 
themselves within the forms of our estab- 
lished state. There is not in Great Britain, 
and I understand there is not in America, 
any party, any section, any group, any 
single politician even, based upon the man- 
ifest trend and purpose of life as it appears 
in the modern view. One hears of liberty, 
of compromise, of imperial destinies and 
imperial unity, one hears of undying loyalty 
to the memory of Mr. Gladstone, and the 
inalienable right of Ireland to a separate 
national existence. One hears, too, of the 
sacred principle of free trade, of claptrap 
empires and zollvereins, and of the rights 
of the parent to blockade the education of 
his children, but one hears nothing of the 
greater end. At the best, all the objects 
of political activity can be but means 
to that end, their only claim to recog- 
nition can be their adequacy to that end, 
and none of these vociferated ‘‘cries,’’ these 
party labels, these program items, are ever 
propounded to us in that way. I cannot 
see how, in England, at any rate, a serious 
and perfectly honest man holding that 
ampler view of life I have suggested as 
true can attach himself loyally to any ex- 
At the utmost he 
may 


isting party or faction. 
may find their faction-fighting 
turned for a time toward his nobler ends. 
These parties derive from that past when 
the new view of life had yet to establish 
itself; they carry faded and obliterated ban- 
ners that the glare and dust of conflict, the 
vote-storms of great campaigns, have robbed 
long since of any color of reality they once 
possessed. They express no creative pur- 
pose now, whatever they did in their incep- 
tion. Essentially they are things for the 
museum or the bonfire, whatever momentary 
expediency may hold back the New Repub- 
lican from an unqualified advocacy of such a 
destination. The old party fabrics are no 
more than dead-rotting things upon which 
a great tangle of personal jealousies, old 
grudges, thorny nicknames, family curses, 
Judas betrayals and sacred pledges, a 


be 
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horrible rubbish thicket, maintains a sapro- 
phytic vitality. 

It is quite possible I misjudge the thing 
altogether. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, for example, may hide the profound- 
est and most wide-reaching aims beneath 
his superficial effect of utter superficiality. 
His impersonation of an amiable, land- 
owning, self-conscious, spirited elderly 
gentleman, with a passion for justice in 
remote places and a whimsical dislike of 
motor cars in his immediate neighborhood, 
may veil the operations of a stupendous 
intelligence bent upon the regeneration of 
the world. It may do so,but if it does, it is 
a very amazing and purposeless. impersona- 
tion. I, at any rate, do not believe that it 
does. Ido not believe that he or any other 
Liberal leader or any Conservative minister 
has any comprehensive aim at all, as we of 
the new need, measure comprehensiveness. 
These parties, and the phrases of party ex- 
position—in America just as in England— 
date from the days of the limited outlook. 
They display no consciousness of the new 
dissent. They are absorbed in the long- 
standing game, the getting in, the turning 
out, the contests and governments, that has 
just about the same relation to the new 
perception of affairs, to the real drift of life, 
as a game of cricket with the wheel as a 
wicket would have to the destinies of a ship. 
They find their game highly interesting and 
no doubt they play it with remarkable wit, 
skill and spirit, but they entirely disre- 
gard the increasing number of the passen- 
gers who are concerning themselves with 
the course and destination of the ship. 

Those particular passengers in the figure 
present the New Republic. — It is a dissen- 
sion, an inquiry, it is the vague unconsoli- 
dated matter for a new direction. ‘‘ We who 
are young,’’ says the spirit of the New Re- 
public, ‘* we who are. in earnest, can no more 
compass our lives under old kingships and 
loyalties, under old leaders and old traditions, 
constitutions and pledges, with their party 
liabilities, their national superstitions, their 
rotting banners and their accumulating leg- 
acy of feuds and lies, than we can pretend 
we are indeed impassioned and wholly de- 
voted subjects of a king, spending our lives 
in the service of his will. It is not that we 
have revolted from these things, it is that 
we have traveled outside them altogether, 
almost inadvertently, but quite beyond any 
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chance of return to a simple acceptance 
again. Men without faith may be content to 
spend their lives for things only half be- 
lieved in, and for causes that are contrived, 
3ut that is not our quality. We want reality 
because we have faith; we seek the begin- 
ning of realism in social and political life, 
we seek it and we are resolved to find it.’’ 

So I attempt to give a general expression 
to the forces that are new at this time, to 
render something at least of the spirit of 
the New Republic in a premature and ex- 
perimental speech. It is,at any rate, a spirit 
that finds itself out of intimacy and coordi- 
nation with all the older movements of the 
world, that sees all pre-existing formule. 
and political constitutions, political parties 
and organizations rather as instruments 
or obstacles than as guiding lines and 
precedents for its new, developing will, 
its will which shall carry it at last irresist- 
ibly to the conscious and deliberate making 
of the future of man. 
better births and a hetter result Jrom the births 


‘* We are here to get 


we get ; each one of us is going to set himself 
immediately to that, using whatever power he 
Jinds in his hand.’’ Such is the form its 
will must take. And such being its will 
and spirit these papers will address them- 
selves comprehensively to the problem: 
What will the New Republic do? All the 
rest of this is a discussion of the forces 
that go to the making of man and how far 
and how such a New Republic might seek 
to lay its hands upon them. 

It is for the adversary to explain how 
presumptuous such an enterprise must be. 
But presumption is ineradicably interwoven 
with every beginning that the world has ever 
seen. I venture to think that even toa 
reader who does not accept or sympathize 
with the conception of this New Republic, 
a general review of current movements and 
current interpretations of morality from 
this new standpoint may be suggestive and 
interesting. Assuredly it is only by some 
such general revision—if not on these lines 
then on others—that a practicable way of 
escape is to be found for any one from that 
base and shifty opportunism in public and 
social matters, that predominance of fluctu- 
ating aims and spiritless conformities, to 
which so many of us without any great 
positive happiness at all to reward us for 
the sacrifice we are making bring the 
single talents of our lives. 
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Bt then the noise on deck became so 
severe that the millionaire could only 
hold his poor bandaged head a bit more 
securely together, and rock back and forth, 
moaning feebly. 

He had rung repeatedly for James, that 
he might go up with a command of peace 
and silence. He would discharge James 
at the first port. He had rung for the 
Captain, too, and each of the officers in 
turn. Where were they all? He wouid 
discharge them, every one. He could not 
go on deck himself, for the chill east wind 
would augment his neuralgia. He would 
—he would discharge the east wind! That 
is, he would sell the yacht—this thing of 
being a millionaire yacht-owner was a dog’s 
life, anyway. 

At that instant an explosion more vio- 
lent than anything that had gone before 
put a sudden end to these soothing reflec- 
tions. The millionaire sat straight up amid 
his pillows. The little white and gold door 
in front of him had been burst open with 
a kick and a smash, and before him stood 
a being that filled it full, with something 
to spare at the edges. It was Big Scows, 
the quartermaster, and on the stair behind 
him were others of the crew. He stopped 
just inside the door. Bearded, black and 


burly, the contrast between him and the 
slender, suffering millionaire was startling. 
Indeed, the millionaire was so startled that 
he could only gasp and forget his neuralgia. 
Scows was the first to recover himself. 

‘*Don’t be alarmed, sir,’’ he said. 
‘*Ye'’re in the hands o’ yer enemies.”’ 

If this remark was intended as a joke, 
the millionaire failed to see it. He could 
only continue to gasp and, stare. Scows 
proceeded. 

‘*We settled it without disturbin’ you, 
sir, any more than we could help, sir. 
What you heard was an election we was 
holdin’ upstairs. It’s over, an’ there’s 
been a change of administration. The 
officers are in irons, forward.”’ 

The millionaire’s pale lips opened and 
closed, but no sound issued. Perhaps they 
were about to shape something, when 
another voice piped down the stairway. 

‘‘Hit’s a shame, sir, a beastly shame! 
*Ere I ham, Mr. Dollard, with a black heye, 
an’ my ‘ands ‘eld ’ard an’ fast be’ind me, 
by two ruffins, sir!’’ 

The voice of the captive James had the 
effect of restoring that of his master. 

‘*Scows!’’ he fumed, ‘‘Scows! I want to 
know, Scows, what all this means! What 
right have you to start an infernal racket 
on deck when I am suffering down here, 
and why don’t you let James come when 
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I ring for him three times? And what’s 
all this about the officers? It’s mutiny, 
Scows! That’s what it is—mutiny!’’ 
The renegade slouched over and seated 
himself comfortably by the millionaire. 
‘*Guess again,’’ said cheerfully. 
‘*You didn’t quite spell it that time. 
Mutiny ain’t the word, exact. It’s piracy, 


he 


so 


an’ you're it. 
The millionaire had 
He sat gaping at Scows, 


been too much as- 
tonished to move. 
and his jaw dropped. 

‘*Piracy !’’ he essayed at last. 
And I—I’m——”’ 

‘‘A pirate. Yes, sir, that’s it—like yer 
paw before you.’’? Scow’s manner was 
gently instructive. ‘‘Thisis a pirate ship, 
an’ you, bein’ its owner, are a pirate chief.”’ 

‘* Pirate ship—pirate chief! Like ——’ 

‘‘Like yer paw. Yes, that’s it. It’s 
comin’ to yeh. He was a land pirate an’ 
cruised down Wall Street. He didn’t kill 
nobody—at least out an’ out—but he over- 
hauled ’em an’ made ’em pay ransom, right 
enough. Now it’s your turn. You'll be 
a pirate on the high seas. We'll help yeh, 
an’ the’ ‘ll be ransom, only this time it’ll 


‘*Piracy ! 


: 


be yer paw an’ not the other feller that 
pays, see?’’ 

The millionaire shook his bewildered and 
bandaged head. 

‘*No,’’ he demurred helplessly, ‘‘I don’t 


; 


see. Kindly elucidate.’ 

‘* Why, it’s this way,’’ explained Scows. 
‘*Yer paw’s estate was thirty millions 
That’s a good deal o’ ran- 
An’ folks say it’s fixed so’s 
the’s two million a year income on it fer 
you. Of course that ain’t like havin’ it 
all ina bunch; but it’s enough, I guess, to 
run a pirate ship on, even these days. 
This is a pirate ship. You're pirate chief 
and I commands the Jes’ as long 
as yer paw’s estate puts up two million a 
year ransom fer the ships we don’t capture, 
an’ the blood we don’t spill, we don’t 
capture nobody ner kill ‘em. Any time 
when the ransom stops we’ll do some cap- 
turin’ an’ killin’, an’ you bein’ owner an’ 
pirate chief °ll have to stand fer it. Good 
scheme, ain’t it?’’ 

As Scows talked, the least shade of change 
had come into the millionaire’s face. Per- 
haps he was rising to the occasion. 

‘*Very,’’ he agreed. ‘‘Remarkable.’’ 


when he died. 
som, ain’t it? 


crew. 
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‘*Yes, we didn’t think of it at first. We 
thought first we’d jes’ take the ship, an’ set 
you an’ the officers ashore in some quiet 
place. Then I says, that’s foolish, I says. 
It ’ud be killin’ the goose that lays the 
golden egg. The’s no money to speak of 
on the boat, an’ we’d have to do regular 
old-fashion piratin’, with capturin’ an’ 
killin’, with nobody to stand responsible. 
What we want is a chief. A real, Al 
chief, with a lot o’ nerve, an’ a talent fer 
ransom. Pirate an’ son of a pirate, an’ 
Mr. Dollard’s the man, I says—see?’’ 

‘*Perfectly,’’ said the millionaire. 
‘*You revive an ambition of my boyhood 
dayas.”* 

‘*You can live as high as you want to,”’ 
continued buoyantly. ‘*Pirate 
chiefs always do. Two million a year 
ought to make it pretty comfortable fer all 
of us. ’Tain’t every pirate chief, I s’ pose, 
that’s made that much out o’ the business. 
All you'll have to do is jes’ to 
here an’ sign checks, an be pirate chief. 
You can have Jimmy to wait on yeh, an’ 
we'll let the officers loose, whenever you 
give ‘em orders to fall in line. They cut 
up a little when we told ’em the scheme, 
an’ we had to put ’em in bracelets. That 
was the racket you heard. It wasn’t right 
when yer head was hurtin’ yeh, an’ you 
can order ’em shot, if yeh want to. Course, 
if you decide to let ’em off this time, we'll 
see that they don’t git hold of no danger- 
ous weepons, er cut up again, that way. 
I’ll look after things all proper. Jes’ give 
me orders an’ things ’ll move. You 
won't be disturbed by no more fightin’ 
overhead, an’ I won’t let yer friends come 
botherin’ aroun’, when we put into port, 
now an’ then, to git a check cashed. You 
won't even have to go ashore to do that. 
Billy, the cabin boy’s with us, an’ he’s 
done it before for yeh, an’ knows how. 
An’ when we’re out to sea, all you have to 
do is to cuss an’ fold yer arms an’ walk 
up an’ down deck an’ whenever we sees a sail 
you’re to order us to give chase, with the 
black flag flyin’, an’ the little salute gun, 
for’ard, out an’ ready fer action. That 
is, of course, unless yer paw’s ransom steps 
in good an’ liberal, in which case we let’s 


af 


Scows, 


set 


*em go—see?"’ 
The millionaire’s face almost beamed at 
the prospect. 
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‘“‘Tt’s—eh—quite thriiling,’’ he said. 
‘‘You must excuse my seeming lack of en- 
thusiasm. It’s coming. I’m just a—a 
bit overwhelmed with the honor, at the 
start.”’ 

3ig Scows warmed to the subject in 
hand. 

‘*An’ we’d like yer to dress the part, 
an’ have a table with some tall bottles on 


it, an’ wear high boots, an’ a big red sash 


with pistols stuck all around, like yer did 
in them theatricals last year. I s*pose you 
still got the outfit. Yeh see we want our 
chief to look the out-an’-out thing, 
somehow with that wadded wrapper 
an’ that rag on yer jaw, you ain’t quite 
the real article. Ain’t that so?’’ 

‘‘Indeed, yes. No one could even feel 
like a pirate in these things. Your views 
are altogether in line with my own. I am to 
be pirate chief and to dress the part, eh, 
Is that correct, so far?’ 


an’ 
on, 


boys? 

‘*Yes, sir—aye, aye, sir—correct, sir!’ 
came the eager responses from the gratified 
Scows and the triumphant pirates. 

‘‘And there is to be no bloodshed so 
long as there is a liberal ransom forth- 
coming from my father’s estate. Right 
again, boys?’’ i 

‘‘Ave, aye, sir! Correct, sir! Right 
you are!’’ 

‘*But the moment ransom ceases it be- 
comes my duty to order the black flag to 
the masthead, and the pursuit and capture 
of each vessel sighted. Do I catch the 
Are those the terms?’’ 

‘*Them’s the terms exactly !’’ 
exultant 
hearty assent from his followers, ‘‘an’ we'll 
stand by ’em till kingdom come!”’ 

‘*And I, too, Scows. I shall endeavor 
to be just the right sort of pirate chief for 
just this sort of a pirate ship and crew.”’ 

‘‘That’s it! That’s the talk! Put her 
there!’ 

The millionaire’s slender hand was lost 
in the hard ham-like fist of the recreant 
Scows. He bore the torture with shut 
teeth. Then, with added fierceness of 
countenance : 

‘‘And now, sir,—eh—that is—blast 
you, Scows! send my man James to me, 
that I may dress for my new rank !"’ 

The smile on Big Scows’ face broadened. 

‘Correct, chief! That’s the lingo.”’’ 


idea? 
cried the 
Scows, amid a general chorus of 
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Then to those above stairs, ‘‘Here, you 
lubbers, send Jimmy down! Quick, there, 
you mud-hens!’’ 

‘*And I say—eh, blast you again, Scows, 
you not shoot the officers this time. 
Set them free, unarmed, and see that they 
give no further trouble. I won’t have any 


Do under- 


need 


more noise overhead! 
stand?’ 


But the jubilant Scows, no longer eble 


you 


to restrain his joy, had risen, and was wav- 
ing his arm to. the imminent peril of the 
bric-a-brac that lined the costly little cabin. 
‘‘That’s the stuff!’’ he shouted, excitedly. 
‘*You're it! You're the real thing! Three 
cheers for the pirate chief !’’ 

And before the chief could protest against 
the the little 
cabin and went ringing out over the sea: 

‘‘Hurray! Hurray! Hurray! Three 
cheers for the pirate chief !"’ 


HE. 


The pirate chief sat alone in his luxurious 
ocean lair. The table of curious bottles 
which formed a part of his equipment was 
there, and his tall boots stood in the corner, 
His crimson and gold 


outburst, there awoke in 


ready for action. 
sash hung within easy reach, as did also 
the array of Oriental which 
he filled it when in full panoply for the 
fray. Any reasonable pirate would have 
beamed with pride as the possessor of such 
an outfit, but our Dollard regarded 
his magnificence with but languid interest, 
and even with disdainful sorrow. 

Was it remorse that perched like a 
shadow on his once fair brow? Alas, no! 
Far cruel winds were again 
eastward, and his old enemy had returned 
with bitter violence. 


curios with 


hero 


worse—the 


He was about to ring for James to bring 
another bandage—a hot this 
time—when there came a hesitating knock, 
and a moment later the little white and 
gold door swung open to admit his erst- 
while quartermaster, now lieutenant and 
chief officer, Scows. The big pirate was 
fiercely arrayed, but there was something 
about his face that did not quite seem to 
fit in with his murderous-looking up- 
holstery. Still black and burly, the buoy- 
ant confidence and even gaiety with which 
he had carried off matters in the beginning. 
seemed waning. Was the intrepid Scows 
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very one, 
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also a victim of the east wind? Perhaps; 
for certainly it that from 
source his enthusiasm had received a chill. 
He paused in the doorway as the chief re- 


seemed some 


garded him. 

‘*Eh, I say—Scows! 
all that 
it, now, Scows?’’ 

The chief’s vocabulary had made progress 


shiver my timbers 


and—and sort o’ thing! what is 


during a week of corsair life. 
‘*‘A—a sail, sir—on the starboard quar- 


A good 


ter. Seems to be a steam yacht. 
one, to—to ransom, I should say.’ 

The chief flung the bandage from his 
jaw. 

‘*Ransom, Scows! 
that belt 
Avast with Up with the black 
flag! Unlimber the bow-gun! Clear the 
deck And be lively about it! 
To the chase !”’ 

The pirate chief, quickly arrayed, urged 
the the Big 
Scows far from being eager to 


Diversion seemed his anodyne. 
Hand me 
there. 


Ransom! 


and those boots, over 


ransom ! 


for action! 


hulking officer up stairs. 
seemed 
obey. Indeed, on the first step he paused 
again, and turned. 

‘*But th—the’ any 


turin’ an’ killin’ ’’ he began hesitatingly. 


wasn’t to be cap- 


‘*Only—only— —”’ 
‘‘Only when there was noransom. Cer 
tainly. I fully understand, and it is left 
to the You remember 
our contract.’’ 

‘*Ye—yes, sir, but I—that is, the crew 


chief’s discretion. 


‘*The crew is for bloodshed, of course! 
Their chief is with them and he stands by 
the pirate’s sacred word! Up, then, Scows! 
and hoist the crossbones!’ 

‘‘Bu—but we’ve already fired on one 
vessel, sir, an’ it’s been reported ashore, 


long ’fore this. The’ll be them that’s hunt- 


in’ us, an’ if we're run down an’—an’ 
captured——"’ 

‘*Captured ! Run down! Are you 
showing the white feather, Scows? Then 


follow the chief whom selected to 
stand between you and vengeance !’’ 

The chief pushed his way past the lag- 
gard buccaneer, and stepped out on deck. 
A group of the crew were silently watching 
a bit of white and a trail of smoke on the 
eastern horizon. There was nothing very 
piratical in their appearance. Instead, 
there was about them an atmosphere of 


you 
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melancholy that suggested nothing of the 
corsair’s enthusiasm when prospective booty 
is on the ocean’s rim. There were no wild 
cheers for their chief when he stepped 
forth in the full paraphernalia of combat. 
As Scows came abreast they regarded him 
questioningly. 

‘*The chief says we’re to h’ist the black 
flag again, and run the little 
for’rd. We got to do it, I reckon.’ 

Scow’s voice was funereal, and he might 


out gun 


have been pronouncing his own death- 
warrant. 

There was a moment of deep silence, 
followed by a preliminary heaving and 
rumbling on the part of one of the heavy 
pirates. 

‘*Well,I reckon we ain’t,’’ he growled at 
‘‘T’ve had about enough of this tom- 
We'll all be decoratin’ yard- 
No more black flags an’ 


last. 
foolishness. 
arms in ten days. 
firin’ on vessels fer me!”’ 
nods to 
this, and the growl became general. The 
chief, meanwhile, had walked over to where 
the three disarmed ex-officers were grouped, 
viewing the distant vessel through a glass. 
3ut we got to do it,’’ insisted Scows. 
‘*T made an out-an’-out contract,and you all 


There was a universal assent of 


was witness an’ ratified. A pirate’s bond 
said so, an’ he’s kep’ his, 
good an’ plenty. Who'd ever thought that 
a little soda-pop, hot-water feller ’ud a 
taken it this way an’ turned out a sure- 
He gets*it from his paw, 


is sacred—he 


enough pirate? 
I reckon.’’ 

A deeper gloom settled on the pirate 
crew—a silence that was broken a moment 
later by the impatient voice of their chief. 

‘*Hi, there, Scows, why don’t you hoist 
the Jolly Roger, and run out the bow- 
chaser? Here we'll be overhauled in a 
minute and sunk or captured, without a 
gun fired.”’ 

Scows had a glass. 
he lowered it and turned anxiously toward 
the chief. 

‘*YVYou don't 
she’s—she’s—-— 

‘*A revenue cutter, Scows. 
cutter, ‘Hornet,’ and a warm argument 
she’ll give us!”’ 

‘*But you don’t mean to stay and fight 


After one good look, 


mean, sir—I—I believe 


The revenue 


her?”’ 


‘Stay? Stay and fight? Of course I 





mean to stay! Scows—my brave Scows! 
You don’t mean that you would fly from our 
natural enemy in the form of one paltry 
cutter. Never! Stay with your chief and 
see how a pirate and the son of a pirate— 
a gentleman and the son of a gentleman can 
play a brave man’s part in a moment of 
peril.”’ 

The face of Big Scows had been a bit 
eray. Now it reddened, and he seemed 
anxious to say something. 

‘‘Mr. Dollard,’’ he managed to get out 
at length, ‘‘ You're the real article. We're 
a lot o’ bums an’ sea-loafers, an’ I s’ pose 


we'll hang, er go into irons fer life fer 


what we done. I don’t know what your 
game is. Whacever it is, mebbe yer 
money’ll get yeh off. But whether it’s 


fightin’ er runnin’, I want to say that sink 
er swim, right here an’ now, you can count 
on me an’ this crew to stand by you an’ 
the ship! Ain’t that so, men?”’ 

As Scows closed his remarks he had 
turned to the group of pirates behind him. 
There was a brief silence—then a sudden 
and general response. A chorus of ‘‘aye 
—aye! yes, sir! we will that!’* which 
brought, perhaps, just the least color of 
triumph to the face of the pirate chief. 

‘*Scows!’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘shake hands 
on that.”’ 

Fer the second time in their week of 
piracy the chief’s slender fingers were lost 
in the horny grip of the mutineer. From 
the latter's face all trace of defiance had 
vanished. 

‘And your orders, sir?’’ he said. 

‘Up with the black flag. 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Run out the little salute gun.’’ 

‘We will, sir.’’ 

‘Then draw, and stand ready for de- 


fence.’ 

‘*We’ll do it, sir.’ 

‘You are pledged to obey my orders, 
whether to die fighting’ or to surrender?’’ 

‘*‘We are, sir—to the letter—an’ I'll 
shoot the first bloomin’ bla’ gard that don’t, 
ow.’ 

‘‘Obey, then! The black flag!’’ 


III. 


The cutter was drawing very near now, 
and something like excitement could be 
distinguished aboard her as Dollard’s orders 
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were obeyed, and the grewsome bunting of 
the ‘‘Pocahontas’’ fluttered to the breeze. 
Then, within easy rifle range, her speed 
slackened and she paused, as if hestating 
just what to do. A boat was lowered 
presently, and some one tumbled into it. 
An officer was seen to take his place in 
the bow, and the men at the oars gave way. 
On board the ‘* Pocahontas the pirates at 
a signal from their chief, had gathered in a 
group behind him—three gunners. still 
ranved about the little saluting piece for- 
ward. Farther down the deck the disarmed 
officers leaned carelessly on the rail—mere 
spectators, they seemed, with but an idle 
interest in what was going on or about to 
take place. As the boat from the cutter 
drew near the chief also leaned over the 
rail and silently watched her approach. No 
one on either side spoke a word, and the 
wind as if to listen suddenly stilled, so that 
the black flag fell limply where it hung. 

The boat from the cutter drew nearer, 
and still nearer. The captain of the ‘* Hor- 
net,’ with a look of bewildered inquiry, 
was regarding the pirate chief, while Dol 
lard, the Terror of the Main, in turn, was 
gazing as steadily and unflinchingly into 
the questioning eyes of the officer. Still 
not a word from either, and a few moments 
later the cutter’s boat was under the rail 
of the pirate craft. Then the chief spoke 
—fearlessly and without emotion. 

‘*Hello,Tom Ormsby, ** he said. ** You’re 
just in time!”’ 

‘*Well, Dollard, well! In time for 
what?’’ said Captain Thomas Ormsby, 
looking up. 

‘*Why, to capture the pirate. We've 
just reached the place where the captain 
of the cruiser comes aboard. We'd like 
a cruiser, but a revenue cutter will have 
to do, this time.’’ 

Captain Thomas Ormsby made no further 
comment until he reached the deck. Then, 
facing the Terror of the Main: 

‘‘T want you to tell me what the devil 
all this means,*’ he said. 

The chief’s face assumed a look of fierce- 
ness, recently acquired. 

‘‘That I am a pirate,’ he said, hoarsely. 
‘‘My black banner floats at the masthead 
—or did, a few minutes ago; it seems a 
little tired just now. My bow-chaser is 
unlimbered to blow you into the seven seas. 
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At least, I think it’s seven—I’m not quite 
sure of my geography. And these’’—he 
waved his hand at the crestfallen, motley 
group behind him—‘‘these I am sure of; 
they are my faithful horde of cut-throat 
buccaneers! Asan authority and expert in 
the matter of pirates, I would ask you if 
you don’t think we look the part?’’ 

The bewildered severity on Captain 
Ormsby’s face relaxed into the ghost of a 
smile. 

‘*Well, no, Dollard,’’ he dissented. ‘‘At 
close range I cannot say that you do, You 
look more like a third-rate stage villain 
with a gang of Bowery supers, rehearsing 
the latest melodrama.’ 

‘*Your blood be on your head, but you’ve 
struck it, first time!’ 

‘Oh, I have! I’ve struck it! 
would you mind telling me just what I’ve 
struck ?”’ 

‘*Why—eh—third-rate villain— Bowery 
melodrama. In fact, not 
Made it right here on 
Title: ‘The 
of the 
we've 


And now 


supers—latest 
quite finished yet! 
the yacht, as we went along. 
Unwilling Pirate, or the Terror 
Main,’ that’s mine. Plot—well, 


all helped with the plot; haven’t we, boys?"’ 
The chief waved his hand to the mournful 
group behind him. ‘‘Great plot—-eh, boys?’’ 


On the of the crew there was a 
movement of assent, but no audible re- 
The revenue officer directed his 


part 


sponse. 
gaze to Dollard. 

‘*Suppose you outline the plot for us,”’ 
he said. 

‘*With pleasure—that is, in confidence, 
of course. Not copyrighted yet, you 
know, and might fall into the hands of — 
other pirates, don’t you see?”’ 

Captain Ormsby nodded. 

‘*T promise to be discreet in the matter, ’ 
he said. 

‘*Very well, then, here goes. Act one. 
Crew of millionaire’s yacht resolve to be- 
come pirates. Officers overpowered and 
disarmed. Millionaire notified by quarter- 
master of his election as pirate chief. 
Chief’s duty to dress the part and sign 
checks. Father’s estate to supply ransom. 
No capture of vessels, or bloodshed, so 
long as estate is liberal. Alternative, black 
flag and bow-chaser. Chief accepts. Pirate 
and son of a pirate. Terms fully ratified 
by mutineers.’’ 


By waves of his hand, Dollard had indi- 
sated the various actors and accessories 
referred to. Pausing, he turned. 

**Correct, boys?’’? he asked cheerfully. 
‘*Plot ali correct, so far?’ 

A quavering response confessed the ac- 
curacy of his outline. 

‘‘Good! If I go prompt me. 
Act ends with great satisfaction all around, 
and three rousing cheers for the pirate 
chief ! 

‘‘Act two. Vessel sighted. Reported 
to chief, who recognizes it as a schooner 
commanded by old duffer who used to com- 
mand father’s yacht, and make chief un- 
comfortable. Estate refuses ransom, chief 
orders black flag, bow-chaser and salute. 
Old duffer scared and runs like a kildeer. 
Pirates scared, too. Didn’t think chief 
would do it. Eh, boys, scared? No 
cheers for chief this time?”’ 

‘*N—no, sir—that’s right, 
cheers. ”’ 

‘*Good again! 
a pirate and the son of a pirate can make 
a statement of fact.’’ 

‘Act three. Second vessel sighted. 
Reported to chief. Chief a failure. Dead 
failure. Orders black flag, bow-chaser 
and pursuit. Pirates ill—pulse high, feet 
very cold. Damn chief. Vessel proves to 
be United States cruiser, out hunting for 

sick abed. Want to 
Quartermaster says ‘No.’ 
Stick by chief, run 

Hey, Scows, sink 


wrong, 


sir. No 


You see how concisely 


pirates. Pirates 
mutiny again. 
Pirate’s oath sacred. 
or fight—sink or swim 
or swim?"’ 

‘*Aye, aye, sir. 
sir. 

‘‘Quartermaster and chief shake hands 
on sink orswim. Crew ratify, and black flag 
goes up once more. Cruiser comes close. 
Easy range. Boat lowered, manned, starts 
for pirate vessel. Pirates under arms, 
waiting orders—orders to be hung. Eh, 


Sink or swim. Yes, 


.9 


boys, to be hung?”’ 
‘*Ye—yes, sir. W—we 
Their chief’s graphic picture had awak- 
ened an emotion that was too deep for 
words. The response trembled into nothing- 
Perhaps under the cir- 
Dollard 


9 


ness and perished. 

cumstances, it was hearty enough. 

seemed to think so. 
‘*Good!’’ he said, 


enthusiasm. Let’s see, where was I? 
39 


‘Excellent! I like 
Oh, 
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yes, waiting—waiting to be hung—or 
shot. Boat from cruiser coming. _ Still 
coming—reaches vessel. Captain comes 
aboard, demands explanation, and—well, 
Ormsby, that’s about as far as we’ve got. 
As I said, you’re just in time to take part 
as captain of the cruiser. You're only 
commanding a cutter, but you’ve done 
pretty well, so far. Now, if you'll stay 
and have dinner, we'll decide just what 
ought to come next. Whether the greatest 
realistic ocean-made melodrama of the new 
century ought to wind up with a general 
hanging or shooting. I’m rather for shoot- 
ing, on account of the bloodshed. ’’ 

During this recital Captain Ormsby had 
remained silent, scrutinizing narrowly both 
Dollard and those about him. He con- 
tinued to do so for a moment before reply- 
ing. Then he said: 

‘*‘Look here, Dollard, I've 
from boyhood, but I’ve never yet known 
quite how to take you. At one moment 
you are a delicate little chap with tooth- 
ache and bandages, and the next a dare- 
devil scapegrace, ready to go any length for 
a practical joke, or to carry off some wild 
undertaking. You were that way at 
school, and I believe you’re that way now. 
A girl-boy one minute and—excuse me, 
your own words—a pirate and the son of 
a pirate the next. I’m no longer a boy. 
I’m a naval officer. My business is to see 
what all this means. I haven’t time to 
stay for dinner, and I don’t care to take 
part in a new play. What you need is the 
captain of a cruiser—a cruiser with big 
.guns—and if you keep this thing up for a 
day or two longer you'll most likely get 
one. If it’s all a joke or a play, as you 
call it, I'll be going. You'll please cast 
your eye over this, and tell me what I’m 
ito report in the matter.’’ 

Captain Ormsby drew from his inner 
pocket a newspaper, and handed it to the 
‘Terror of the Main. The latter ran his eye 
down a staring column on the first page. 
The others waited while the atmosphere 
‘became heavy with silence. Then, sud- 
denly, it was broken. The pirate chief 
hhad burst into a great laugh. There was 


known you 





@ movement as of awakening among the 
crew. 
from 
listen ; 


The disarmed officers, at a signal 
their employer, drew nearer to 
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ISHE MAD? A MILLIONAIRE BUCCANEER! 


REGINALD DOLLARD SAID TO HAVE TURNED COR- 


SAIR TO INCREASE HIS COLOSSAL FORTUNE!’" 

This play doesn’t 
need any press agent. If we don’t per- 
form to a full house, then it’s because I’am 


no longer the Terror of the Main. ‘Orms,’ 


‘*How's that, lads? 


old man, you can’t afford to shake this 
thing. Stay and dine, and help out with 


or 


the great last act. 

But the captain of the cutter shook his 
head solemnly. 

‘*No, Dolly,’* he said, ‘‘you’re too many 
forme. If this thing is really a joke ora 
play, I’m out of it. If you keep at it 
you'll get just the man you need, soon 
enough. Ill go along, as soon as you've 
given me your word that things are just 
as you say—that you are—excuse me, 
Dolly; my duty, you know—that you are 
a law-abiding citizen of the United States, 
and that behind you are a 
straight and loyal crew.’ 

Again there fell silence. Perhaps it 
lasted but To the pirates it 
seemed much longer. The pirate chief 
meanwhile gazed steadily into the eyes of 
Suddenly he wheeled to 


those men 


a moment. 


his companion. 
the breathless group behind him. 
**Lads,’’ he demanded heartily, ‘‘has it 
all been just as I say?"’ 
There was no feebleness in the response, 


thistime The ‘‘Aye, aye’’ and the ‘‘ Yes, 


sir’? came out full and strong. 
‘‘And am I a law-abiding citizen, and 


you a straight and loyal crew?"’ 

‘*You are! Weare! Aye, aye! Yes, 
sir!’’ swelled the now jubilant chorus. 

‘*Good! Very good! I like my men 
always to answer up as if they meant it. 
And now, Scows, blast your timbers and 
crossbeams, and toplights, and—and so 
forth—before the captain leaves us, sup- 
pose, for his benefit, we decide to close our 
great performance with a salute from the 
bow-chaser and by repeating that rousing 
cheer that came at the end of the first act.”’ 

And then, as with one mighty voice of 
renewed life and promise, and blending in 
with the happy roar of the little salute gun 
forward, there awoke on the decks of the 
‘*Pocahontas,’’ and went echoing out over 
the tossing waters: 

‘*Hurray ! Hurray! Hurray! Three cheers 


for the pirate chief !"’ 











= “aly mention- 
i ing that last 
seems like 
of time 


name it 
rank waste 
to say his first name 
Sandy. He 
couldn't help _ it; 
his parents couldn't 
one name 


was 


help it; no one could help it; 
follows the other naturally. 
Well, then, being Sandy MaclIlhenney, of 
was Scotch. I mention it for 
knew it before- 


course he 
mere form’s sake, as 
hand, just as you knew what his first name 
But, fortunately for us all, he had 
lived in America so many years that he 
had Jost or thrown away his dialect, and 
the only thing in his speech that could sug- 
gest his native heath was the marked pref- 
erence for the letter ‘‘u’’ instead of ‘‘i’’ 
in whisky (and I think myself ‘‘whuskey”’ 
has a more filling sound) and a b’r’r’r to 
his ‘‘r’s,*’ as though a very large bumble- 
bee were blundering about the end of his 
broad tongue and then bumping back to 
the roof of his mouth. 

Poor MaclIlhenney’s life was a tragedy, 
and yet it was played to the very last act, 
to an accompaniment of jeers and laugh- 
ter—not malicious, not bitter, but simple, 
thoughtless laughter. 

A description of his personal appearance 
might, I think, go a good way toward ex- 
plaining the cause of the general laughter. 
Had he been simply ugly, all had been— 
well—there’s nothing injurious in ugliness; 
it may even be a power. He was worse 
than that. In our English language there 
isa word that may have been created at 
the very moment of Sandy’s birth for the 
of those wishing to describe 


you 


was. 


se 


express use 


@) CLRAR 


FOARIS 
him perfectly but briefly—that word is 
‘grotesque.’ 

IIe was tall, very tall, 
rounding droop of the shoulders that gave 
look of a button-hook or interro- 
gation point, while his thickness through 
the body was about that of a choice salt 
codfish. If he was furnished with the 
usual number of internal organs they must 
have been pressed like autumn leaves in a 
dictionary, he did not wear them 
all at one time, so thin he was. Then he 
man I ever saw pacing 
on bowed legs. No, not 
knock-kneed. Sandy’s legs were bowed to 
a roundness that let one see at a glance 
just how a picture of certain portions of 
the landscape would look in a perfectly 
round frame. No man on earth could com- 
mand respect while standing on a pair of 
legs like Sandy's, unless they were concealed 
beneath the protecting petticoat of Church 


with a sudden 


him the 


or else 


was the only tall 
through life 


or college. 

He had very high cheek-bones, 
which the skin was drawn so tightly that 
they looked like a pair of unexpected 
knuckles. His chin was long and straight, 
without the slightest indentation or curve 
about it. His nose shared in the general 
lengthiness and was thin and pointed. 
Each small greenish-blue turned in- 
wardly and gazed with fixed resentment at 
the ‘intervening bridge that seemed to be 


across 


eye 


crowding them. 

Poor man! In no limb, no feature had 
he been spared, so that the final touch of 
coarse ugliness was found in the shining 
baldness of the top of his head and the 
little flounce of brick-red hair with which 
he seemed to be modestly trying to cover 
its startling nudity. 
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With such a body to dwell in one can 
hardly wonder that his mind should become 
distorted and develop in only one direction, 
as it were. Andsucha direction! For the 
ambition of MacIlhenney—this poor, cross- 
eyed, bow-legged Scotchman, of the lower 
laboring class, this excellent cutter of 
stone—was to be the greatest tragic ac- 
tor of his day. 

Nor was his ambition of the mere ‘‘I 
wish I were’’ or ‘‘I would like to be’’ 
order; it was a devouring passion. 

A strong word, ‘‘devouring,’’ but since 
Webster says it means, among other things, 
‘*to consume ravenously, to prey upon, to 
swallow up, to appropriate greedily,’’ it is 
the right word, for his mad ambition, even 
in its beginning, appropriated greedily all 
his small savings, all his spare time. It 
consumed his sense of duty toward his 
wife; he had no sense of the ridiculous to 
consume. It preyed upon his heart as 
well as his mind, and finally it swallowed 
up his very life. 

Many of the old acting plays he knew 
by heart, had memorized literally from cover 
to cover, while his knowledge of Shake- 
speare’s unacted plays was greater than 
most actors’ knowledge of the acting ones. 
Quite naturally he was given over to the 
habit of quoting, in season and out of 
season, and it was an indulgence in this 
habit that brought the stonecutter into 
touch with the actors of the city. 

There was a saloon not far from the 
theater, and MacIlhenney, being at work 
near by, went in one noon for his midday 
meal. 

There was a party of actors there eagerly 
discussing the morning news of the death 
of one of their profession—a very well- 
known and successful actor. Now, as they 
all knew one of this party had been the 
envious enemy of the dead man, they were 
astonished to see him assuming deep grief 
instead of a respectful silence. 

There was a great pulling of mustaches 
and exchanging of glances, but no one 
replied and the hypocrite burst out again, 
first with fulsome praise and then with 
exaggerated expressions of sorrow. The last 
word was barely spoken when a voice with 
a burr in it gravely and most distinctly 
remarked: ‘‘ ‘The tears live in an onion 
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that should water this sorrow! 
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There was an instant of surprised silence, 
in which every one recognized the exquisite 
fitness of the quotation, and then a roar 
of laughter—another and another. Many 
beers were thrust upon the Scotch stone- 
cutter who knew his Shakespeare so 
well, and—and, oh, poor Macllhenney! 
Straightway he neglected his work—he 
loitered too long at his nooning. He 
could not tear himself away from the 
actors, who listened to his quotations and 
laughed at his antics as children might 
laugh at the capers of a monkey. But Mac- 
Ilhenney left them with a wild gleam in 
his poor crossed eyes, with jumping, 
twitching muscles about his thin lips, 
fairly drunk with excitement. 

It was on one of these occasions that he 
saw his landlord ahead of him in the public 
street—a rotund little person who seemed 
to have had one story left off when he was 
built. He knew it, too, and tried with 
piled-up dignity and high silk hat to make 
up the missing height. And it was to 
this dignified, black-coated, slow-moving 
old gentleman that MaclIlhenney roared: 
‘* *Purn, hell-hound, turn!’ Turn, I say! I 
want to hand you my month's rent and 
save a trip to your house to-morrow !”’ 

That was one of his out-of-season quota- 
tions, for the dignified old party was no 
hell-hound, but MaclIlhenney had just been 
discussing Macbeth and showing how 
poorly Mr. Booth understood that character, 
admitting that the ‘‘laddie did his best 
and meant well.’’ Still he (MacIlhenney) 
was the one living man who had got inside 
the part. 

Well along in the season one of the 
actors was to take a benefit, and as he was 
not much of a favorite with the public he 
was greatly worried about arranging an 
attractive bill. A couple of weeks be- 
fore at the leading man’s benefit there 
had been several volunteers, among them 
the manager’s young daughter, wito sang 
for him, and in Macllhenney’s presence th 
worried actor was mourning because there 
was no one to volunteer to assist him, 
when up rose MaclIlhenney and offered his 
services. 

Those who were farthest away writhed 
in quiet laughter, while those who were 
near him suffered silently. In that silence 
the stonecutter read dread of a rival, and 
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he hastened to dispel all anxiety by saying 
‘*Don't me, 
You have nothing to fear. 


soothingly: misunderstand 
young man. 
] donotask to play a ‘part’ in your play— 
since the public could then have neither 
eye nor ear for any man but me—and I'd 
not extinguish any one’s light on his ben- 
efit—but I'll doa recitation or a reading— 
‘P wt 

money in 

thy 
Cassio’ 
not injure 
your stand- 
an 


5s 0 


purse, 
and 


ing as 
actor.”’ 

It was a 
trying mo- 
ment. They 
liked the 
funny old 
chapand did 
not wish to 
hurt his 
feelings— 
but, good 
heavens! the 
idea of turn- 
him 
loose before 
an audience ! 
Again came 
the voice of 
MacIlhen- 
ney, with the 
inevitable 


ing 


quotation: 
“*Whywhis- 
per you, and 
answer not, 
my lords?’ ’’ 

A laugh 
followed, 
and the tor- 
mented ac- 
tor asked: 
‘*Well, San- 
dy man, what on earth do you propose to 
read or recite?’’ 

‘*Why,’’ answered he, ‘‘since you will 
be doing a tragedy, and I have no wish to 
outshine you in any way, I'll just give 
them the trial scene from ‘Pickwick.’ ”’ 

Through the storm of merriment that fol- 
lowed one or two voices cried: ‘‘Let him 
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Drawn by William James Hurlbut. 
“HE COULD NOT DISTINGUISH 


THE 
LAUGHED AT AND BEING LAUGHED WITH.” 


do it; let him do it! It will be great!’’ 
and just then at the 
saloon a tall, gaunt 
She was one of that body of black-bom- 
bazine women who are never ragged, but 


are always rusty; who all appear of the 


glass door of the 
woman appeared. 


same age, as they all seem to have passed 
with reluctant feet their fiftieth birthday. 
She tapped 
with a black 
cotton fore- 
finger on the 
@lass, and 
MacIlhenney 
went to her 
and 
spoke with 
her a few 
moments. 
And 
exclaimed: 
<The Two 
Dromios!’’ 
For indeed 
had it not 
been for her 
straight eyes 
she might 
have 
Sandy’s 
twin. 
When he 
returned 
one 


at once 


one 


been 


some 
said: ‘Your 
wife, Macll- 
henney?’’ 
‘*Aye,’’ he 
said, ‘‘aye, 
and though I 
don’t claim 
she’s a beau- 
ty, yet ‘I'll 
give noblem- 
ish to her 


BEING honor— 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 


none!’ ’’ 


At which they howled with delight, and 


when they were tired of pounding one 
another the voice arose again: ‘‘Let him 
go on! Oh, let him go on!’’ and another 
added: ‘‘Yes, let him go on, just to see 
how many he’ll kill before he gets off 
again !"’ 


And so _ it that Sandy 


happened 
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Macllhenney, stonecutter, by the grace of 

God, became by the cruel whim of man, an 

actor, and was duly announced on the 

benefit bill to the trial scene from 

‘*Pickwick.’’ 

Alas! ‘‘whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad!’’ It is a very 
ancient promise, and so truly was it kept 
with this their chosen victim that on the 
dark and fatal night that was the begin- 
ning of the end for him, poor MacIlhenney 
saw the radiant dawn of a superb success. 
The night came, and a fairly good-sized 
Sandy’s reading 


read 


audience was present. 
was placed between the first and second 
plays, and a more ludicrous figure never 
appeared before the public. By some mys- 
terious process he had forced his widely 
bowed legs into a pair of very narrow, 
straight-cut trousers. They were of an 
unsympathetic nature, and as he wore low 
cut shoes they basely betrayed about two 
inches of white, womanish-looking stock- 
ings, thus giving a strong suggestion of 
impropriety to his whole makeup. 

His ‘‘wes’cut,’’ as he called it, he had 
brought, as. he proudly declared, from 
Scotland, and the actors as with one voice 
had critd: ‘‘It looks the part, Sandy; it 
looks it!’’ 

It was a short-waisted, low-necked vest 
of a plaid (of course) of red and green and 
blue and yellow, and the greatest of these 
was red, and it was velvet, and it had two 
crowded rows of shining brass buttons. 
With quite unnecessary candor his shirt 
proclaimed, through dragging wrinkle and 
straggling band, that it was of domestic 
manufacture, while an ancient black satin 
stock nearly choked the life out of him. 
And his hair—oh, Sandy! Sandy !—his wife 
had curled it on a very small iron, and had 
then drawn the comb through it, thus set- 
ting itaflying in a wild, red fuzz, on whose 
edges the gaslight glittered, until he 
looked like some absurd old saint with his 
halo falling off backward. 

As this figure of fun appeared there was 
a ripple of laughter, and in a few minutes 
—in the expressive slang of to-day—the 
audience was ‘‘on’’ to him. The laughter 
grew and grew, and then that strange 
strain of cruelty that has come down to us 
from our ancient barbaric forefathers and 
is so much easier to arouse in a crowd than 
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in a single individual was all alive. They 
thought they recognized a victim, and they 
rose to the occasion. They baited him; 
they bombarded him with satirical applause ; 
they demanded certain passages over again ; 
they addressed him as Mr. Buzfuz, and 
they had just reached the point of throwing 
things when the reading ended. 

As MaclIlhenney had no sense of the 
ridiculous he could not distinguish the dif- 
ference between being laughed at and being 
laughed with, so it was all like fragrant 
incense to him, and he came off the stage, , 
his crossed eyes blazing at the bridge of his 
nose, on each cheek-bone a spot of scarlet 
and a burr on his tongue that made his first 
words of triumph utterly incomprehensible 
to those about him. Two of us there were 
who drew him aside, and, pitying him, 
spoke him fair and respectfully, but the 
others, meaning no harm, carrying on a 
jest, congratulated him extravagantly, and 
when he went out from the theater that 
night the promise of the gods had been 
fulfilled, for MacIIhenney was literally mad. 

He never did another stroke of work. 
His kit of tools became a stranger to him. 
He -touched chisel and mallet but once 
more, and that was when he pawned them 
that he might buy a play-book and a little 
bread with which to quiet for a moment 
the two devils that tormented him, one 
gnawing in his brain, the other at his 
stomach. , 

In going to and from the theater I passed 
the tiny three-roomed cottage the Macll- 
henneys occupied, and morning and eve- 
ning I could hear his high, rasping voice 
declaiming, ranting, pouring forth pages 
of old plays, while through the window I 
could see him brandishing a poker for a 
sword and wildly rumpling his little flounce 
of red hair whenever he pronounced a 
curse—whether he was Lear or Richelieu 
or Sir Giles it mattered not; he dragged 
all curses from the roots of his thin red 
hair. 

Poor Mrs. Sandy had descended from 
her former state of bombazine, and was 
daily seen in black cotton going out to 
jobs of washing or office-cleaning, so her 
neighbors told me. And once, when they 
missed her comfortable blanket-shawl, 
and noticed that she shivered through the 
streets in an old Stella one which was a 
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Drawn by William James Hurlbut. 


“ONE FORCED GLANCE rHE 


I GAVE AT 


creation of thin cashmere meant for summer 
only, they rashly spoke the sympathy they 
felt and their condemnation of Macll- 
henney’s course. 

It was the first time, and likewise it was 
every other time, including the /ast time, 
they so presumed. She listened in stony 
silence, and then, with bitter pride and icy 
resentment in every look and word, she 
demanded: ‘* What else shall my man do? 
Is it for the likes of him to be pounding 
stone forever, and he the finest actor chap 
in all the world to-day?’’ 

Now Mrs. MaclIlhenney was 
terian of a blueness like unto indigo and 
of a narrowness who had 
never in her life entered a theater, therefore 
it was natural that one of the surprised 
women should ask: ‘‘But how do ye know 
that?’’ and she made answer—O loving, 
loyal, old Scottish wife!—with withering 
scorn and infinite conviction: ‘‘Why, has 
and so 


a Presby- 


inconceivable, 


the man nae telled me so_hissel’?’’ 
went her hard way. 

For many weeks MaclIlhenney had made 
the manager’s life a burden to hin—asking, 
praying, demanding an engagement. “Why, 
man,’’ he would say, ‘‘did ye not see the 
public at my very feet! Did ye not hear 
their acclamations, and ye know right well 
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LONG RIGID OUTLINE ON THE BED. 


that in the absence of garlands and flowers 
they would have tossed to me anything their 
hands came upon? What are ye ’fraid of ?— 
the enmity of your wee bit stars? I'll see 
that you suffer no loss!’ 

Then steady disappointment told upon 
him. His temper began to change; he 
grew sullen, suspicious, and began to tell 
strange tales of being followed at night by 
certain actors—generally stars. No man 
could call Sandy MaclIlhenney a sponge or 
a beat. When he reached the point where 
he could not extend a general invitation to 
those present to drink he ceased to share 
the general invitation of others, and when 
he could no longer pay his own footing he 
no longer entered the saloon, but loitered 
outside to talk to the actors. 

Imagining things were not well with 
him, the actor for whom Macllhenney had 
read asked him to accept some payment, 
but with ever-ready quotation Sandy re- 
‘ ‘There's none 
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‘ 


fused, gravely repeating: 
can truly say he gives, if he receives.’ 
Then even the outside visits grew far 


apart, and through my passing of his door 
I was the only one who knew anything of 
him, and I knew so little, dear heaven! so 


rehearsed, 
many, 


he studied, 
not know 


little!—only that 
I did 


declaimed ! how 
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many days passed without bringing Mrs. 
Sandy any job of work, and their pride- 
sealed lips made no complaint. The old 
Scotch couple were not unlike a pair of 
sharp old razors, perfectly harmless if left 
alone in their own case, but very unsafe 
things for general handling. And so in 
the midst of plenty they suffered the pangs, 
the gnawing pangs, of hunger for weary 
days and wearier nights, and no one 
knew ! 

One springlike day as I passed the cot- 
tage, the window being raised, I heard 
MacLlhenney’s ¥dice at some distance, and 
recognized the dines of Wolsey in ‘‘ Henry 
VIII.’’: ‘‘ ‘Had JI but served my God with 
half the zeal I sefved—served Le 

He stopped—so did I. .Some change in 
his voice held me. What was it? It was 
weak and husky, to be sure, but there was 
something else—some force, some thrill, 
some strange quality. 

Again the voice rose: ‘* ‘Had I but served 
my God with half the zeal I served— 
served———’ ’’ 

Almost unconsciously I gave the words: 


‘““*My king,’ ’’ and he, without even turning 
his face, took it up, saying: ‘‘ Aye, aye, ‘my 
king, he would not in mine age have left 


9 


me naked to mine enemies!’’’ and he 
laughed. 

As I hurried on in all my nerves there 
was a creeping fear, for in his voice I had 
felt the subtle difference between ranting 
and raving—had felt the man was mad. 
And that very morning an actor mentioned 
him, saying he had seen him in liquor. 
‘‘Oh, no!’’? I answered, ‘‘Macllhenney 
never drinks!’’ 

‘*Well,’’ insisted the actor, ‘‘when a 
man staggers in his walk and talks to him- 
self on the public street it looks as if he 
had been drinking too much rye.’’ 

And another, standing by, laughingly 
said: ‘‘Perhaps the old chap has been eating 
too little instead of drinking too much.”’ 

Such cruel truths are sometimes said in 
jest. A few days later, having only to 
appear in the farce, I was quite late in go- 
ing to the theater, and as I neared the 
cottage I saw lamplight streaming from its 
window, and heard Sandy reciting as usual. 
But there was some other noise. His words, 
too, came in gusts and gasps, and I said 
to myself: ‘‘Why that sounds exactly like 
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two men rehearsing the combat scene of 
Richard or Macbeth.”’ 

The cottage was flush with the sidewalk, 
and as I came opposite the window I could 
not help looking in, and there I stood and 
stared, for in the center of the room old 
Sandy and his wife were struggling desper- 
ately for the possession of a hatchet which 
he held. 

‘*Sandy! Sandy!’’ she cried. 

And all the time Macbeth’s lines poured 
from his lips: ‘‘‘They have tied me to a 
stake!’ ’’ Almost he wrenched himself free 
from her: ‘‘ ‘I cannot fly, but, bear-like, I 
must fight the course!’ ’’ 

At that moment his wife tore the hatchet 
from his hand and flung it across the room. 
He plunged forward to recover it, but in a 
twinkling she had a grip upon his arms just 
above each elbow, and the next moment she 
had shoved him into the chair close to the 
window, and leaning over him, in spite of 
his writhings, held him tight. 

She must have felt my gaze, for sud- 
denly she turned her white face and saw 
me. Into her eyes there came both fea 
and furious anger, and then without loos- 
ing her hold for one moment on Sandy's 
arms she thrust her face forward and catch- 
ing the shade between her teeth she fiercely 
dragged it down. And though the rebuff 
was sharp as a blow in the face, yet for 
a moment more I stood staring, and saw 
on the white shade a black shadow-woman 
bending over and holding fast a shadow- 
man, and as a_ kaleidoscope responds 
to a touch, at a single movement these 
shadows blurred, parted, joined again, and 
this time, though she still held him close, 
the shadow-woman was on her knees and 
her head was on the breast of the shadow- 
man. 

And ashamed to have watched so long 
I hurried away and said to myself: ‘‘To- 
morrow I will go there, and sharp words 
shall not drive me away until I learn bs 
what route help can reach them.’’ 

Next day I stood and rapped and rapped, 
but no one answered to my _ rapping. 
The house was very quiet, the room seemed 
empty, but when I carefully looked I saw 
a little smoke rising from the chimney. 
The following day the shade was down; I 
saw no smoke, but I was obstinate, and I 
went around to the back door and knocked 
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there, and was instantly met by a white- 
faced fury. 

‘*So,’* she cried, ‘‘you have come to spy 
for them. Well, take them the news— 
their work is done! They have no one 
now to fear—he’s gone!—he that was 
greater than them all. Come!” She dragged 
me by main force to the bed-room door and 
into the room. ‘‘See for yoursel’ how he 
lies there, dead of slow starvation !’’ 

One forced glance I gave at the 
long, rigid outline on the bed, but even 
that forced glance caught, mockingly peep- 
ing from under the dead man’s pillow, a 
yellow-covered play-book. 

Wrenching myself away from the sight, 
I turned and putting my arms about the 
trembling old body I held her close and 
said: ‘‘Oh, you poor wife! you poor wife !’’ 

She stood within my circling arms quite 
still for an instant; then suddenly her hard 
face broke into convulsive weeping. She 
thrust me from her, gasping: ‘‘ Don’t, 
don’t! I say!’’ and fled to him, while I 
rushed from the house bearing my ill 
news. 

Every one was shocked and one was 
wounded—that Sandy had not asked his 
help. He did not understand the sturdy 
pride of the old pair who accepted nothing 
they had not earned, and asked of the 
world but one thing, and that was a decent 
privacy in which to suffer. 

Three of the actors went at once to the 
house, the one who had felt hurt, a gentle, 
kindly soul, acting as spokesman. They 
offered help to her and burial for Sandy, 
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but they were met with such invective and 
impreeation as fairly stunned them, and 
though by their secret help they later on 
saved poor Macllhenney from the Potter’s 
Field they were compelled to beat a re- 
treat before his frenzied widow. 

With bitter sarcasm she invited one to 
enter and ‘‘bring a brush and see if he 
could find in that house one crumb of 
bread.’’ She told them exactly ‘‘how 
many weeks a man could live upon a kit 
of tools pawned one by one;’’ she reviled 
them as ‘‘thieves’’ for stealing her hus- 
band’s ‘‘great thoughts and ideas of act- 
ing;’’ jeered at them for ‘‘cowards’’ that 
they had not ‘‘dared to stab him,’’ though 
they had dogged his steps with evil intent 
many a dark night; hailed them as 
‘*hypocrites, ’’ because they hid their joy, 
and, pretending grief, came here and offered 
‘*decent burial,’’ and as they slowly with- 
drew she stood upon her doorstep and 
called after them: ‘‘Hypocrites! hypo- 
crites! you starved him to slow death— 
and he was broken-hearted.”’ 

The word seemed to catch her own ear. 
She paused ;, slowly she repeated: ** Broken- 
Then suddenly she caught the 
She 


hearted !’’ 
clue and flung her gaunt arms wide. 
lifted her tortured eyes to the sky, and with 
a bitter triumph cried: ‘‘But ‘a broken and 
a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise.’ 

And hearing that splendid declaration 
that so thrills with hope. those who all 
unintentionally worked her woe bowed 
their heads and breathed a quick Amen! 


NITY. 


By URSULA ARNOLD 


TuHovu knowest how I loved the man I thought 
Thou wert, but who I learned to see 


Had never been. 


Ah, lost dream-love who brought 


Such blissful hours and days to me! 


I may not wholly love the man thou art, 
Whose being is my misery, 

But dearer far than all the world my heart 
Doth hold that man thou yet couldst be! 





The old man with the 
bronzed face, long hair 
and ready-made suit was explaining the 
matter as they walked along. 

‘*Fact is, John,’’ he said, ‘‘I’m lookin’ 
fer peace in my declinin’ years. The wild 


WHERE DANGER 
LURKS. 


life has been gittin’ sorter hard on me, an’ 


I want to take it easy, so I come to the 
city to finish up. You don’t mind, do 
you?’’ 

‘*Glad to have you, uncle,’’ answered 
the young man. ‘‘The dangers of life in 
the woods—the constant watchfulness and 
all that—must become very trying to an 
old man. I suppose there comes a time, 
even to a man inured to it, when danger 
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ceases to have a fascination.*’ 

‘*What’s that there barricade fer?’’ de- 
manded the old man, as the younger guided 
him into the street. 

‘‘Oh, that’s where a boiler blew up,’ 
was the careless reply, ‘‘and, of course, it 
took a section of the sidewalk with it.’’ 

‘*B’ilers under the sidewalk?’’ said the 
old man, inquiringly. 

‘“‘Of course, one walks 
nearly everywhere in the city.’’ 

The old man looked worried. 

‘*Better step sorter 
easy, hadn’t we?’’ he 
asked. 

‘*Oh, no,’’ laughed 
the nephew. ‘‘It’s very 
seldom one blows up. ’’ 

‘*An’ it’s very sel- 
dom a man’s chawed 
by a b’ar,’’ returned 


, 


over boilers 


the uncle; ‘‘but we don’t feel coimf*table 
gittin’ too close to *em.”’ 

‘*Careful, now, uncle,’’ cautioned the 
young man. ‘‘We'll cross the street here. 
Look out! Jump!’’ 

The old man barely cleared the front of 
a cable-car, and then went to the pavement 
with a bicycle. When he was rescued and 
brushed off he looked crestfallen. 

‘*You should watch out when you hear 
the gong ringing,’’ the young man ex- 
plained. 

‘*Watch out fer which gong?’’ asked the 
old man, reproachfully. ‘*It seemed like 
there was a dozen goin’ to once.’’ 

‘*Oh, all you have to do is to keep your 
head.’’ 

‘*That’s all you have to do in the woods, 
an’ there ain’t so many ways of losin’ it 
there, neither. Is them things runnin’ all 
the time?’’ 

‘*Yes, but there aren’t many accidents. ”’ 

‘*How many?’’ 

‘‘Oh, I suppose the average, including 
collisions and the big accidents, wouldn't 
amount to more than five or six victims a 
week.”’ 

‘‘In the days when the Indians was 
rampagin’ they didn’t average as high as 
that, includin’ massacres,’’ commented the 
old man. 

The young man passed this off with a 
laugh. 

‘*We’ll go up to my office, uncle,’’ he 
remarked. 

The old man was nervous as he stepped 
into the elevator. 
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‘‘These here things ever drop?’’ he 
asked. 

‘‘Never when they're properly watched 
and guarded,’’ was the answer. 

‘*Same way with a wild bull,’’ com- 
mented the old man. ‘‘There ain’t never 
a bit of danger in him if he’s properly 
watched an’ guarded.’’ 

The young man stopped to speak to an 
acquaintance who had his head bandaged 
and his arm in a sling. 

‘*Has the office next to mine,’’ he ex- 
plained, ‘‘and he was held up last night. 

Foolishly objected to 
being robbed, you 
know, and that’s the 
result. Of course, 
when he showed fight 
they pounded him, but 
it’s a very rare occur- 
rence.’ 

The old man stopped 
short. 

‘‘John,’’ he said, 
‘*T come here fer rest 
an” peace an’ quiet. I 
was tryin’ to git away 


from the dang‘rous an’ excitin’ life of the 
wild West.”’ : 


’ 


‘*T quite understand, uncle.’ 

‘‘Well, John, if you'll jest steer me 
back to the station you'll see an ol’ man 
take to the woods where there ain’t nothin’ 
worse’n b’ars an’ wildcats an’ blizzards. 
I’m lookin’ fer a nice, comf’table old age, 
John, where the chance of dyin’ sudden 
ain’t more’n one in ten, an’ it’s back to the 


woods fer me.’’ ELLiotr FLOWER. 
—_— 


My friend Dick Dar- 

;Ville is a musician. He 

has the artistic tempera- 

ment in a high degree, 

part of it by birth, part 

by acquirement and part 

by pose. Dicky is fair at his profession, 
but the artist that is in him shows itself 
chiefly by his shortness of temper. The 
Darvillian temper is peppery. He never 
makes any effort to control it, and why 
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should he? since everybody knows he has 
the artistic temperament which, of course, 
excuses him. Besides, Dicky firmly holds 
that the temper which goes with the artistic 
temperament cannot by any possibility be 
controlled. 

Dicky has always had trouble with his 
landladies. He has moved often, and left 
in his wake a long line of storming or 
weeping landladies. Some months ago 
Dicky: moved again, and on the day he 
took possession of his new quarters he said 
to the landlady: ‘‘We might as well have 
an understanding right at first. I’m a 
mu.. ian, and I have the artistic tempera- 
Sometimes I get mad and throw 
things around a bit. If any of ’em happen 
to hit you, don’t mind. All you've got 
to do is to remember that I must have my 
own way about everything.” 

‘*Oh, that’s all right, young 

man,’’ replied the woman, 

throwing back her shoul- 

ders and folding her arms, 

rausing Dicky to notice for 

the first time that she 

weighed about thirty pounds 

more than he did ; 

‘*don’t you worry 

about that. The 

last gent as had 

the was 

troubled with the. 

same complaint. 

He’s over at 

Roosevelt Hospital now—Ward 42, third 
He t’rowed a toob of yaller paint 
two of his ribs and 
Dicky’s temper 


ment. 


room 


cot. 
at me and I broke 
cracked his collar-bone.’ 
has not once got beyond his control in the 
presehce of this landlady. 

The artistic temperament can keep within 
bounds when it has to. 

I have a friend who is an actor. He 
has a most unfortunate case of the artistic 
When things don’t go right 
at rehearsal he is accustomed to hurl 
the other actors out into the wings, or 
up into the flies, or anywhere it happens. 
The stage manager often has to remove 
capable players from pieces of scenery or 
other objects where, they have lodged 
when serving as projectiles for the great 
actor at the head of the company. He 
is such a thorough artist that the mere 


temperament. 























































fact that the offender 
happens to be a wom- 
an doesn’t always pre- 
‘vent his tossing her 
about. When they 
Yy rehearse ‘‘As You 
Like It’’ they have a 
big ex-prize-fighter 
named Milligan for 
the part of Charles 
the Wrestler. He’s 
about the worst ham 
who ever stepped on a 
stage. Now the great 
actor has never—not once—tried 
to hurl Milligan; he has never re- 
proved Milligan, or looked askance 
at Milligan. 

The artistic temperament discriminates. 

Then there was the case of the well- 
known prima donna who wouldn't sing 
because her wig hadn’t been curled just 
to her taste. Ah, but that lady was a 
tartar! Her artistic temperament was some- 
thing monumental. Folks used to say that 
she kept a private asylum for the managers 
that she’d driven insane. It was when 
she came to the Diatonic Opera House, of 
which Major Billings was manager, that 
she had the trouble about the wig. It 
was five minutes before the performance 
should begin. ‘‘Do you think I'm going 
on in that door-mat?’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I 
shan’t stir a step, you wretch!’’ ‘‘You 
are quite right, madame,’’ said the Major, 
suavely. ‘‘I don’t blame you. I'll just 
step out on the stage and explain that your 
wig isn’t properly curled, and that as you 
are quite bald, of course, you can’t ap- 
pear. I’m sure the audience will excuse 
you, too.’’ The Major started. The lady 
knew he would be as good as his word. 
She adjusted the wig and went on like a 
lamb and sang like an angel. 

The property-man, observing the inci- 
dent, remarked to the stage-carpenter: 
‘‘This here artistic temperament always 
knows when it’s up agin it.”’ 

The artistic temperament, as it appears 
in the majority of instances, is simply a 
case of ‘‘nerves’’ and ‘‘nerve.”’ 

Bob Shevelwood is another young friend 
of mine. He is an artist, and hopes to be 
a great portrait painter some day. In the 
mean time he doesn’t earn his salt. The 
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other day a friend got him some work at 
illustrating for one of the big advertis- 
ing companies. Mr. Shevelwood drew him- 
self up proudly and declined it with scorn. 
‘*T will starve first !’’ he exclaimed. Now, 
nobody has the least objection to Bob's 
starving, but all his friends think it’s rather 
hard that his wife has to starve too. 

When the artistic temperament manifests 
itself in such ways as we have been pleased 
to instance, it is the product of selfishness 
and laziness. Often a torpid liver is at the 
bottom of it. Hard work is a specific. 
Sometimes a quinine pill taken morning and 
night will help. Acute at- 
tacks generally yield to be-_ . 

I | 








ing kicked downstairs. 

The artistic temperament l= 
combined with character —| 
seldom harms the pos- 
sessor or other 
people. 

Few men _ have 
had more of the. 
artistic tempera-{” 
ment than Chasien’ 
Lamb. For thirty — 
years he toiled at — 
uncongenial work 
and cared for a half-insane sister, and in all 
that time no word of complaint escaped his 
lips. 

Some contemporary ‘‘artists’’ of various 
sorts might profit by reading his biography. 

HAYDEN CARRUTI. 


m, Once on a 
am 






time there 





» 4) were two 
men, one of 
i. whom was 
ta good man 
and the 
other a 
rogue. 

The good 
man one day 
saw a wretched drunkard endeavoring to 
find his way home. 

Being most kind-hearted, the good man 
assisted the wretched drunkard to his feet 
and accompanied him along the highway 
toward his home. 

The good man held fast the arm of the 
wretched drunkard, and the result of this 
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wretched drunkard 
man_ perforce 


was that when the 

lurched giddily the 

lurched too. 
Whereupon, as the 


good 


passing populace saw 


the pair, they said: ‘‘Aha! Another good 


man gone wrong,’’ and they wisely wagged 
their heads. 
bad man of this tale, being 
withal of a shrewd and 
canny nature, stood often 
on a street corner, and 
engaged in grave conver- 
sation with the mag- 
nates of the town. 

To be sure, the mag- 
nates shook him as soon 
as possible, but in no 
wise discouraged he 
cheerfully sauntered up 
to another magnate. Thus 

did he gain a reputation of being a friend 
of the great. 
Morats—This fable 
man is known by the company he keeps, 
and that we must not judge by appearances. 
CarRoLyN WELLS. 


teaches us that a 


a 


or NS zx Talk less and 
listen more. 
HQUGNTS ees 
ree ' ae 


MENS. 
5 WOMEM: The mouth in- 


dicates the flesh; 
gYthe eye the soul. 


 -¥ 
A bird in the bush is worth two 


on a woman’s bonnet. 
*k * 


* Be gentle and 
keep your voice 
low. 

x Ox 


It is only in prosperity that we throw 
our friends overboard. 
os 
Cultivate poise. Before you can influ- 
ence others you must govern yourself. 
e * 
Many a man’s reputation would not know 
his character if they met on the street. 
Ss ws 
Strong people are not so much advertised 
by their loving friends as by their rabid 
enemies. 
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The heroic man does not pose; he leaves 
that for the man who wishes to be thought 
heroic. * x 

A retentive memory is a great thing, but 
the ability to forget is the true token of 
greatness. * x 

People are always asking me to follow 
their advice, but they seldom tell which 
way it went. “« * 

He who influences the thought of his 
times influences all the times that follow. 
He has made his impress on eternity. 

* 

It does not make much difference what 
aman studies—all knowledge is related, 
and the man who studies anything, if he 
keeps at it, will become learned. 

* 

We desire at least a modicum of intel- 
lectual honesty, and the man who shuffles 
his opinions in order to match ours is seen 
through quickly. We want none of him. 

* 3k 

Women often make shrill outery at sight 
of a mouse; men curse roundly when large, 
buzzing, blue-bottie flies disturb their after- 
dinner nap; but let occasion come and the 
stuff of which heroes are made is in us all. 
] think well of my kind. 

Mother Nature is kind, and if she de- 
prives us of one thing she gives us another 
—happiness seems to be meted out to each 

all in equal portions. The man push- 
ing a wheelbarrow sleeps as soundly and 
will live as long as the man in the auto- 


and 


mobile. cn ce 

Americanitis is on the increase, the wise 
Americanitis comes from an in- 
‘‘oit thar’’ and an awful fear 
The ounce of prevention 


ones say. 
tense desire to 
that you cannot. 
is to cut down your calling list, play tag 
with the children and let the world slide. 
Remember that your real wants are 
many—a few hours’ work a day will supply 
your needs—then you are safe from Amer- 
icanitis and death at the top. 


not 


While I do not know anything about it 
for certain, it is my opinion that at the 
Last Great Day the folks who stayed around 
home and pruned their vines and tended 
their flocks and loved their wives and 
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babies will fare a deal better than those 
other men who made war innocent 
people and tried to render them homeless. 
I may be wrong about this, but 


on 


Of course, 
I cannot help having an opinion. 


* 


”) 


‘*My sheep know my voice. Clothes 
may deceive, manners may lie, and words 
may be used to conceal your purpose; but 
the voice is the true indea of the soul. 
People who are vulgar may dress correctly 
and speak grammatically, but they continue 
either to screech or purr. The clear, 
low, musical modulation belongs only to 
the men and women who Think and Feel. 
To possess a beautiful voice you must be 
genuine. + * 

Of course, we shall 
that), and, further, we may be 
dead (I'll admit that), and, further, 
be going through the world for the last 
time—as to that I do not know—but while 
we are here it seems the part of reason to 
devote our energies to that which brings 
as few heart-pangs to ourselves and others 
as possible. We are here, and some day 
we must go, and surely we would like to 
depart gracefully. 

The desire for the expression of senti- 
ments and emotions is very much akin to 
sex. Each is a reaching out for perpetua- 
tion, a bid for immortality, a protest against 
extinction. The gratification of an artistic 
success is the finest intoxication that comes 
But like all pleasures it must 
be shared to be complete. ‘‘When I have 
sung well,’’ said Patti, ‘‘and the curtain 
is rung down, I want Some One just to 
take me in his arms and tell me it was good 
—I don’t care so much for the applause of 
the audience. ’’ a 

The success of every great man hinges 
right on that one thing—to pick your men 
to do the work. The efforts of any one 
man count for so very little! It all de- 
pends on the selection and management 
of men to carry out your plans. In every 
successful concern, whether it be bank, 
school, factory, steamship company or 
railroad, the spirit of one man _ runs 
through and animates the entire institution. 
The success or failure of the enterprise 
turns on the mental. moral and spiritual 
qualities of this one man. And the leader 


all die (I’ll admit 
a long time 
we may 


* * 


to mortal. 
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who can imbue an army of workers with 
a spirit of earnest fidelity to duty, an un- 
swerving desire to do the thing that should 
be done, and always with animation, kind- 
ness, courtesy and good cheer must be 
ranked as one of the great men of the earth, 
ELBERT HvUBBArRD. 
* * * 


yi Lg a at ith tt al il lots Come 


ATHLETIG: 
FACULTIES. 


Over a recent dinner-table the subject of 
athletic contests came up. <A Canadian 
gentleman, whose health had to be con- 
stantly guarded, spoke’: 

‘*Perhaps you did not suspect that I was 
at one time a noted athlete. I a¥tied off 
prizes in snow-shoeing, in skating and in 
lacrosse for years. My supply of health 
was so abundant that I did not dream it 
could have a limit. The strain of those 
contests left me the invalid you see to-day. 
If I had half-a-dozen sons at the universities, 
I would preach to them above all other 
things, to beware of competing for prizes in 
athletics. The tremendous strain you must 
undergo injures the heart. Even if that 
does not happen, you will find that, trained 
to the highest exertion, you will be in 
danger after such training stops.”’ 

Years ago, in England, an investigation 
brought to light that a very large percent- 
age of the great athletes became in the 
course of time confirmed invalids. Over- 
exertion, instead of strengthening and nor- 
mally developing the body, had strained it 
to the breaking point. 

All this is accentuated in a daily paper 
of the morning on which this is written by 
a news item which reads: ‘‘Duffy, the 
world’s champion amateur sprinter, who 
holds the mark of nine and three-fifths 
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seconds for the one-hundred-yard dash, will 
probably never race again. At present Duffy 
is in England in a state of collapse.’’ 
Young Duffy is serving the purpose of a 
splendid college advertisement. But what 
of the man himself, who has lost health in 
the effort to give renown to his alma mater? 
Will the university that has drained his life- 
blood in this service of advertising pension 
him for life? How many presidents of great 
universities are to-day ignorant that victo- 
ries in gemes of national interest are in many 
cases gained at the expense of permanent 
injury to the health of the young men whom 
they have undertaken to guard and train, 
not for the best interests of the university 
but for the best interests of the individual? 
Is it not time for the faculties of great uni- 
versities to recognize these well-known 
facts, and to awaken to the moral responsi- 
bility which they incur when a man is per- 
mitted to gain renown for his college at 
the expense of permanently injuring his 
own health? Hsatmar H. Boyesen, 2d. 


When Adam went a courting Eve 
He didn't have to watch the clock, 
Regretting when ‘twas time to leave; 
There were no gossips there to shock. 


She did’nt make him sit away 
Across the room and talk about 
The newest book or latest play 
That others had been bringing out. 


She had no red plush album there, 
With photographs of Uncle John 

And Aunt Louise and Cousin Claire 
And others who were dead and gone. 


He never when she sweetly sighed 
Was forced to flee with all his might, 
In order to obtain a ride 
Upon the last car out that night. 


Ah, happy Adam! He was free 
From grief the later lover bears— 
Eve never whispered suddenly: 
“I think I hear pa on the stairs. 
S. E. KIsER. 
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2. IGNORE THEIR * 


Most of us readers have 


noticed the marked dis- 

clepancy between . the 

picture and the text. 
To the majority it comes as a shock when 
the text fails to ‘‘make good’? the illustra- 
tion. ‘what is the cause of this very gen- 
eral but much to be deplored state of affairs? 
Is it possible that the novelist cares so little 
for pictures that he does not familiarize 
himself with those that his co-laborer has 
drawn for the book? Because, forsooth, 
the writing of books is an older craft than 
the illustrating of books, does the penman 
presume to look down upon his brother of 
the pencil and treat him as if he were non- 
existent, a mere dodo? 

That some such feeling as this actuates 
the average author is proved by the marked 
differences between text and picture of al- 
most any popular novel that can be named. 

Let us take the popular novel, ‘‘The 
Writer’sWay.’’ A famous matinée artist uses 
his much-admired pencil to depict a modish 
girl, ‘‘a daughter of the gods, divinely fair 
and most divinely tall.’? She is decidedly 
attractive as he draws her, but the author, 
with never a thought of the illustrator, 
describes her as being rather under the 
medium height, but possessed of undeniable 
charm in spite of a superabundance of 
avoirdupois, the inheritance of a lazy grand- 
mother and an ale-drinking grandsire. 

What becomes of the baffled reader? 
Either author or artist is unreliable. Per- 
haps the heroine is a thin brunette after all. 
Who is to decide when doctors disagree? 

It may be that the illustrator, with one 
eye on the sweet girl graduate who so ad- 
mires his work and the other on his model 
—or the place where his model ought to 
be—gives us a lusty Richard Harding Davis 
of a hero, full eight feet four in his stock- 
ing feet—if such a glass of fashion ever 
deigns to be in his stocking feet. He has 
the torso of a Roman gladiator and ‘‘an eye 
like Mars to threaten or command.’’ The 
chocolate-eating, gum-chewing maiden sees 
his picture, and immediately buys the book, 
or gets it at the library. 

What a disillusionment 


is hers. The 
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author never once look- 
ing at the ravishing pic- 
ture that the artist, with a 
knowledge of the proper 
thing, has created, says 
of the hei.:: ‘*Thin and 
somewhat ascetic -look- 
ing, with a profile that 
suggested both Savon- 
arola and Georee Eliot, 
and wi a 3cholarly 
stoop that bespoke overmuch of book- 
pering in his student days, and slopshop 
clothes that suggested anything but a 
tailor, Douglas McClintock was no 
Adonis.’’ 

Is it any wonder that the more influential 
artists are talking of dispensing altogether 
with letterpress, and relying on their illus- 
trations alone to sell the popular novels? 

If the authors of 
future ‘‘Crises’’ find 
themselves unable to 
get their works into 
print, and discover 
that the public eag- 
erly devours ideal 
pictures of the vari- 
ous characters in their 
novels, they will have 
brought it upon them- 
selves. No self-re- 
specting artist will 
long stand being 
totally ignored by his 
brother of the pen, and when the artist 
draws a country girl as dressed in shot 
taffeta, with Valenciennes Hamburg edging 
and the novelist disdainfully puts her in 
‘‘a gingham frock, edged with blackberry 
stains, ’’ he will have brought it upon him- 


self if the artist insists upon suppressing 
the reading matter. 

It must either come to this or else—be 
that time far distant, free-born American 
artists!—or else the draughtsman must 
meekly knuckle under to the novelist and 
draw slavishly faithful portraits of the 
heroes and heroines described in the book 

an ubheard of state of affairs! 


CHARLES BATTELL LOoomIs. 


‘* MAXIOMS.”’ 


Money makes the mayor go. 
* * 


Where there’s a will there’s a fray. 


a oe 


A penny saved spoils the 
broth. 
- 


2 

A word to the wise is a dangerous thing. 
ee 

Too many cooks make cowards of us all. 
ox Bs 

A fool and his money corrupt good man- 
ners. x Ox 

The course of true love is the shortest 
way home. ee 

A word in the hand is worth two in the 
ear. * * 

A man is known by the love-letters he 
keeps. * * 

One touch of nature makes the whoic 
world grin. * 


A good claim is rather to be chosen than 
great riches. ok 


A guilty conscience is the mother of in 


vention. CAROLYN WELLS. 








